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WE give elsewhere what is known about the actual Ottawa 
agreements. The following is an account of the doings of 
the Conference. The British delegates from 
Ottawa returned to England on August 26th, 
excepting Lord Hailsham, who remained in Canada. They 
at once dispersed for holidays, having done a spell of un- 
wonted work in a hot climate, and having done it under the 
chairmanship of a man who refused to let them fail through 
slackness in their appointed task. The trouble with our 
delegates, as Mr. Maxse foresaw last autumn, before their 
names were even known, was that none of our Government 
had the essential will, so important in such a gathering, to 
make the Ottawa Conference succeed, and our account, 
gathered from direct sources, of the course of the Conference 
will no doubt interest our readers before we discuss its achieve- 
ments. The head of the delegation, Mr. Baldwin, has always 
appeared to be unaware of the existence of the British Empire, 
and lately he has adopted the loose phraseology of inter- 
nationalism. It was evident from the first that he would 
take no serious part in an endeavour to use tariffs as a method 
of Empire development, and his opening speech, which 
ignored the cardinal fact that Mr. R. B. Bennett, the Canadian 
Prime Minister and Chairman of the Conference, had been 
elected on a strong protectionist policy, and that protection 
has saved Canada for the Empire, showed that he was not 
aware of the most elementary facts of the case. This 
being so, he was a negligible quantity, and exercised very 
little influence over the debates that followed. He had gone 
out of his way to trail internationalism and low tariffs before 
the astonished eyes of the assembled Empire delegates on 
the opening day, and from that moment he had little influence 
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on the proceedings. His tactlessness made very little differ- 
ence to the findings of the Conference, but it weakened his 
own position, and it may be truly said that the British 
delegation had no political head. A head, however, it had, 
A Civil Service head, none the less powerful for consisting of 
several persons delegated from their various departments to 
“keep the delegates straight,” i.e., to prevent them from 
taking decisions likely to lead to any change in the British 
system. 


One thing that struck the Dominion people very much was 
the power of our Civil Servants and the extreme dependence 
of our delegates upon them, not only for 


— information, but in a measure for policy ; and 
oneal they felt that these Civil Servants were mostly 


Free Traders, unsympathetic to the whole 
idea of Empire preference, and only prepared to accept it 
if it could be justified in hard figures. These Civil Service 
delegates were inclined to drastically cut down Dominion 
estimates of what they were giving, and to exaggerate the 
cost of any concession we were asked to make. Their un- 
doubted efficiency only increased the strong Dominion feeling 
about them. As a matter of fact, that efficiency was not 
always faultless. When Mr. Bruce, the Australian delegate, 
shortened an over-long opening speech and published the stuff 
he had left out as a sort of statistical memorandum, our real 
delegation, the Civil Servants, thought it should be answered, 
and a statement was issued with a very Free Trade bias 
making out that we bought so much more from the Dominions 
than they from us, a statement seriously impaired by the 
fact that no allowance had been made either for exports of 
gold or for shipping earnings and interest on investments. 
Mr. Havenga, the South African, wiped the floor with the 
British statement in a rather aggressive reply. He, of course, 
had no particular wish that the Conference should succeed. 
Now this affair was a regular show up of the flimsy nature of 
the Imperialism of our delegation. From Mr. Runciman, 
old Free Trader and contemner of Empire; from Mr. Thomas, 
old Labour agitator, nothing else could be expected, but it 
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was a shock to the overseas Empire delegates to see that the 
honoured name of Chamberlain could be associated with such 
special pleading directed against every effort they were making 
to strengthen the Empire. Not but what it was recognised 
at Ottawa that Mr. Neville Chamberlain meant to be an 
Imperialist, and that Lord Hailsham and Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Lister were also anxious to promote Empire trade and senti- 
ment, but they none of them knew enough, and they had no 
conception at all of the idea of using trade for development. 


THE view of the Dominions has always been that each part 
of the Empire is entitled to look after its own home interests 

first, but that it should give the maximum 
la , — preferences afterwards to other countries within 

the Empire. It is preference which is a matter 
of Imperial obligation and right, but whether it is given by 
the raising of foreign duties or lowering of inter-Empire duties 
is a matter for local policy. The boasting of British Ministers 
and their press that they meant to use Ottawa to lower 
tariffs in the Dominions made the worst impression. The 
Dominions are autonomous; they consider that they are 
better judges of their own affairs than our Ministers, who have 
no clear view at all on fiscal matters, and who depend for 
policy upon their Civil Service directors. When our delegates 
at Ottawa told them that the only form of preference that we 
cared for must come by the reduction of Dominion duties, 
they were not impressed, but annoyed. They did not under- 
stand why the English were so tender to foreign manu- 
facturers, and so hard to Empire manufacturers. Granted 
that our delegates lived on the telephone to Lossiemouth, 
granted that Mr. MacDonald was indifferent as to the success 
of a conference where he had no part, even then our delegates 
might have shown that they knew something about the 
Dominions’ case. More than one of the British Ministers 
started very definitely with the idea that we ought to secure 
very large concessions from the Dominions for the mere 
retention of the preferences given in February and due to 
lapse, unless renewed, in November. None of them seemed 
to have realised that these preferences, given at the last 
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moment, were considerably less in value than the preferences 
which the Dominions had given us for many years past. 
That, coupled with the idea that the only preference worth 
having was one secured at the expense of the Dominion 
manufacturer, and that preferences secured at the expense 
of the foreigner were really rather regrettable, gave the 
whole proceedings a wrong tone, and made it very difficult 
for the Dominions and our people to get to any sort of under- 
standing. If the line had been “ what we are out for is the 


maximum of development in the Empire, and to give to each | 


other what we are at present giving to foreigners ; but please 
remember that while we are most concerned with capturing 
trade from the foreigner, we do also believe in reasonably fair 
internal competition, and therefore hope you will help us by 
lowering some of your duties,’ both sides would have been on 
the same mental plane and been able to do business much 
more effectively. As it was the Dominion Ministers felt a 
good deal that the only concessions we valued were those at 
the expense of Dominion industry, and that we were almost 
sorry when suggestions were made for raising the duty to 
foreigners. 


Tus is not to say that bargaining was not necessary, but 
the trouble with our delegates was that they knew so little, 
and had apparently so little sympathy for their 
opposite numbers. Nor do they seem to have 
been capable of anything in the way of foresight. The idea 
of preferences used for Empire development seemed to be 
altogether in the background, and the emphasis was only 
laid upon preferences likely to secure an immediate increase 
of exports. Mr. Runciman counted only in terms of man- 
hours of immediate extra employment that the Dominion 
concessions involved, and he apparently thought these 
insufficient to be worth making return concessions for. That 
is all you could expect of him, but in spite of his hardness 
he was better liked in Canada than some of our delegates, 
because he is not under the thumb of his own departmental 
officials, and does not have to run to them every time he is 
asked a question. At the same time, the Empire means no 
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more to Mr. Runciman than China, and he saw no reason for 
treating it any differently. This meant that—as the Con- 
servative delegates were either not up in their case or were 
under the thumb of their Civil Servants—many really im- 
portant opportunities for Empire development were missed, 
simply because next year’s trade returns would not show 
much advantage. An instance of this occurred over tobacco, 
where an increase of preference might have enabled us to 
increase Empire production by some millions of pounds, 
and thereby diminish our dependence on the United States 
(no small matter from the sterling point of view), our delega- 
tion turned this down because there would be an immediate 
small loss to the revenue unless we raised the duty on foreign 
tobacco. This preference would have made a great difference 
to Ontario, and still more to Southern Rhodesia ; it was not 
granted. The same attitude was shown as regards sugar, 
and the interests of the West Indies were not helped as they 
might have been. 


BEsIDES the Civil Servants, who were the real chiefs, though 
they stood in the background, it should be said that there 
; was a posse of “ official advisers.” Lord Weir, 

7 econ Sir Alan Anderson and Mr. Vyne for industry, 
Sir Douglas Newton for agriculture, Mr. Davson 

for the Colonies, Messrs. Citrine and Bromley for Labour. 
The industrial advisers had hoped to be right in the Con- 
ference, but this could not be arranged, and they saw the 
British delegates almost daily instead. The chief function 
of these official advisers was to serve as a means of insulating 
the delegates from the unofficial representatives of whom 
there were many. The incredible rule laid down was that no 
Minister delegate could, under any circumstances, listen to 
any direct representation from any unofficial representatives. 
All the unofficials could do was to lay their case and their 
views before the official advisers in the hope that such views 
and such case might be transmitted more or less accurately. 
The unofficials did a lot of good work in studying and reporting 
on such subjects as inter-Empire dumping, Empire content to 
qualify for preference, agricultural policy, and, above all, 
monetary policy, but they all felt that their efforts were not 
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being made use of, and they contrasted this aloofness of our 
delegates with the accessibility of Mr. Bennett, who, with 
the whole weight of the Conference on his shoulders, managed 
to see people of all kinds all the time. The splendid isolation 
of the British delegates was very noticeable. It is quite 
outside the Dominion and Colonial comprehension that men 
should so shut themselves off from knowledge, and, for the 
benefit of our internationalist Government, we may add 
that it is also outside the foreign conception of how to get 
things done. 


THERE were, before the Ottawa Conference, two issues of the 
utmost importance. The first was the question of Empire 

currency, and the urgent necessity of a changed 
ny monetary policy. The other was the question 

of developing the Empire, and of improving 
the strength and wealth of all parts of it by means of trade 
agreements, preferences, and anti-dumping laws, the attack 
of Russia upon civilisation having brought the last point 
right into the centre of the picture. Now Mr. Bennett, the 
Chairman of the Conference, is a man of very remarkable 
driving power, and a great Imperialist. But, strong as he is, 
he realised directly the Conference opened that unless he 
pushed the British coach, with its partly willing, partly 
unwilling, and partly indifferent passengers, that it would 
get nowhere at all. The British delegation was intended to 
get nowhere, and was constructed for that purpose, for 
against each of the British delegates who wished to advance— 
and there were three of them—there was a delegate who was 
hostile or indifferent to the Empire ; and besides this, there 
was a solid phalanx of Free Trade and anti-Imperialist civil 
servants, each under orders to prevent any useful accord 
between Great Britain and her Dominions, and to uphold 
little Englandism and Clarence Skinnerism to the end. Mr. 
Bennett saw on the first day that he could not get to all his 
goals ; he could only reach half of them, seeing what he had 
to carry. He therefore concentrated on tariffs and Empire 
development, and dropped the question of monetary reform 
altogether. He may have judged that the British opposition 
to any possible action on currency matters would exceed the 
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opposition to trade agreements, and it is certain that the 
baleful influence of the Treasury and Bank of England would 
not be so powerfully exerted to prevent trade agreements, 
as to prevent any Empire agreement on currency, nor would 
the Lossiemouth telephones shout so loudly against the 
former as against the latter. The British Prime Minister 
hopes in the coming year to cut a dash at one of his favourite 
international conferences (this time on money), and he would 
no doubt have resented as passionately as Professor Clarence 
Skinner (Mr. Montague Norman’s alias) anything which would 
tend to consolidate the Empire or help our own producers. 
Anyhow, for whatever cause, Mr. Bennett chose to go for 
trade agreements and anti-dumping, and to jettison currency. 
Nothing at all was therefore done about the very serious 
situation caused by our hopeless policy of deflation, and that 
part of the Conference was therefore a total failure. Before 
we leave this subject we should like to draw attention to Mr. 
J. F. Darling’s remarkable article “ The Crisis of Ottawa.” 
Mr. Darling was at Ottawa from A to Z. He was no doubt 
regarded with horror by the official delegates of Clarence 
Skinnerism. That he is right there is no manner of doubt, and we 
call especial attention to the following passage in his article :— 
“The crisis of Ottawa” consisted not in the wranglings over 
Argentine meat and Soviet dumpings, important though these issues 
may have appeared at the time. It was a currency crisis—the crisis 
of the Canadian dollar in its relationship to sterling and other Empire 
currencies. Its paramount importance was imperfectly appreciated ; 
otherwise surely it would not have been relegated to a secondary place 
in the deliberations of the Conference, and a more serious attempt 
would have been made to solve it. The crisis continues and unless over- 
come soon, so that the Canadian dollar becomes definitely attached to 
sterling and the other Empire currencies, it may result in the dis- 
ruption of the Empire. 
Canadians please note ! 


As our delegation meant to give as little and take as much 
as they could get, their opening statements were vague as 
to how they regarded the prime factors of 
zoe Seteed Dominion produce, wheat and meat. Their 
Statement policy was to “draw” statements from 
Dominion delegates before themselves saying 


what they would do. The theory of this was no doubt 
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based on the fact of their home difficulties. For some reason, 
not clear to the ordinary person, the Conservative members 
of the Cabinet want to keep Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister 
and Lord Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord Lothian and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair as colleagues at whatever cost to the 
country. These men, having recovered from the tright 
they had last September, have returned to their old allegiance 
to Socialism or to Liberalism. A year ago they could have 
been carried along on the flood tide of Nationalism let loose 
in the election. Now they have reverted. The British 
delegates to Ottawa probably thought that if they could 
—in their interminable talks over the telephone with 
England—dangle some offers before this party of anti- 
Imperialists, they might secure their assent to serious 
English concessions. This plan meant that the British 
delegates occupied the opening weeks of the Conference in 
pressing the Dominions to state what they would give and 
what they wanted to receive but lay low as to what Great 
Britain would give. On the question of meat this led to 
the most serious difficulty and misunderstanding. Mr. Bruce, 
for Australia, and Mr. Coates, for New Zealand, were led to 
think for the first three weeks that there would be no difficulty 
about meat duties, as well as about some measure of quantita- 
tive restriction. The Australian and New Zealand con- 
cessions were made in this hope and belief and the delegates 
from those countries were consequently very much annoyed 
when they found that there was a fixed inhibition against 
meat duties in any form, and that as far as restriction was 
concerned, the British delegates seemed as keen on restricting 
Dominion output as on restricting foreign output. Our 
United Kingdom bargainers were so keen in all these matters 
that there is a real fear lest the Dominion Parliaments may 
make difficulties. And the hardness of our delegates was 
not exhibited on behalf of the British producer alone—that 
would have been understood. Their keenness to defend 
foreign trade against Dominion trade was just as great— 
perhaps greater ! 


THIs concentration on the narrowest bargaining emphasised 
one of the great blots of the Conference, the apparent neglect 
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of British agricultural interests. The Conference was 
treated as one between manufacturing Britain and the 
agricultural Dominions, and our own dele- 
gates tended to forget both agricultural 
Britain and the manufacturing Dominions. As 
far as one can see, no account was ever taken of the fact that 
most of the Dominion’s demands were also demands on behalf 
of our own home agricultural producers, and should have 
at once been conceded, even if no counter concession had 
been offered. The whole outlook was that of narrow trade 
bargain-makers, and not of Empire developers. And British 
agriculture—not being an exporting industry—was never 
thought of. True, it was represented by Sir John Gilmour, 
supported by one adviser, but none the less it appears to have 
been overlooked; whether by deference to Lossiemouth 
and Lord Snowden is not known. It is to be hoped that 
the English farmers will get together with overseas Empire 
farmers, who will, we may be sure, sympathise with their 
serious plight, a plight shared by all Empire agricultural 
producers, and one which should engage the serious attention 
of our Government. Then we should note that the failure 
to tackle the monetary policy of the Empire may well destroy 
such treaties, twelve in number, as were made between us 
and our Dominions. Unless the price level is dealt with, 
preferences will hardly count. To a farmer selling at a heavy 
loss it is little consolation to be told that a preferential duty 
may make his loss somewhat less than that of the foreigner. 
Nor, if the Dominions are unable to buy, are increased 
preferences worth much. Again, if the exchanges are to 
fluctuate further, that will upset any agreements arrived 
at. Unfortunately, not one of our seven delegates under- 
stood this, and their official advisers were apparently 
all deflationists and Skinnerites. 


British 
Agriculture 


Ir will be remembered that at the end of the Conference 
there was a homeric struggle between our delegation and the 
Canadian Prime Minister on the matter of 
Russian dumping. Our manufacturers have 
for years been asking for an anti-dumping law similar to 
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those in use in many other countries, which should prevent 
goods being sold in Great Britain for a less price than in their 
country of origin. But in the case of Russia something more 
is required, as trade in that country is organised, not with a 
view to Russian prosperity, but solely with a view to smashing 
the prosperity of other countries. It is an astounding fact, 
and due, possibly, to the telephone orders of the Socialist 
Ministers, that the British delegates opposed the Canadian 
anti-dumping resolution with energy. The fact that our 
farmers and manufacturers are ruined equally with Canadian 
lumberers, farmers and manufacturers does not seem to have 
weighed with them. However, if they were firm in support 
of foreign dumping, Mr. Bennett was even firmer against it, 
and ultimately the following agreement, which it is hoped 
will be used against dumping, was made between Great 
Britain and Canada :— 


This agreement is made on the express condition that, if either 
Government is satisfied that any preferences hereby granted in respect 
of any particular class of commodities are likely to be frustrated in 
whole or in part by reason of the creation or maintenance, directly or 
indirectly, of prices for such class of commodities through State action 
on the part of any foreign country, that Government hereby declares 
that it will exercise the powers which it now has or will hereafter take 
to prohibit the entry from such foreign country, directly or indirectly, 
of such commodities into its country for such time as may be necessary 
to make effective and to maintain the preferences hereby granted by it. 


It would be as well if the other Dominions followed the 
Canadian example, and had a similar understanding with us. 
We have only felt the beginning of the Russian attack ; it 
is likely to develop on a considerable scale. The Liberal and 
Socialist agents of the Soviets in England have been very 
violent about this anti-dumping agreement. They are also 
very much against the preferences accorded to Empire States. 
They are not at all placated by the efforts of our delegates to 
put the foreigner’s interests forward, and it would really 
have been better if the British delegates had been frankly 
Imperialist and Protectionist, and quite determined to show 
that they were. By their hedging they have alienated 
sympathy both here and overseas, and their rather half- 
hearted arrangements will displease the Liberal and Socialist 
caucuses quite as much as any wholehearted agreements 
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could have done. They have exposed themselves alike to 
opposition from Conservative opinion which is disappointed 
and to the foreign interests that are threatened. 


ArTER the moral struggle which we have described, it is 
interesting to see exactly what results were arrived at. The 
Times printed a valuable summary of the 


— Ottawa agreements, from which we see that 
Gee the British have conceded the following :— 


(1) That the free entry now granted to Dominion 
produce until November 15th shall be continued for the duration of 
the agreements. [Five Years.] 

(2) That duties, of which the amount is specified, will be imposed 
on certain foreign goods, a list of which is given in the schedules. Some 
of these are now free of duty, others are admitted at rates lower than 
those which are now set out. They include wheat (2s. a quarter), eggs, 
poultry, butter, cheese, condensed milk, milk powder, honey, oranges, 
apples, pears, grapes and other fruits, unwrought copper, zinc and lead. 
This promise is subject to two important provisos. At the end of three 
years the British Government, if they think it desirable in the interests 
of the home producer, may impose a duty on eggs, poultry, butter and 
cheese, and other milk products from the Dominions, so long as the 
same margin of preference is preserved for Dominion over foreign 
imports, or, in consultation with the Dominion Governments, they may 
set up a system for the quantitative regulation of supplies. The duty 
to be imposed on foreign wheat, copper, zinc and lead may be with- 
drawn at any time if the Dominion producers are unable or unwilling 
to furnish the British markets with adequate supplies at world prices. 

(3) That on certain specified foreign goods the 10 per cent. duty now 
imposed shall not be reduced except with the consent of the Dominion 
or Dominions which would be affected by such reduction. 

(4) That in order to raise the wholesale price of frozen meat to a 
level which will maintain efficient production arrangements will be 
made for regulating the importation of lamb, mutton and beef, both 
chilled and frozen, into the United Kingdom. 

(5) That in the projected quantitative regulation of the supplies of 
ham and bacon, provision will be made for the free entry of Canadian 
hams and bacon of good quality up to a maximum of 2,500,000 cwts. 
per annum. 


It should be noted in passing that, with regard to clause (4), 
we have told the Dominions that we expect them to cut down 
their production, and we have heid out small hope that they 
will be encouraged to secure our whole trade. On the 
Dominion side we have obtained the following advantages :— 
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In all the agreements provision is made for the removal or reduction 
of duties on goods from the United Kingdom and from the Colonies 
imported into the Dominions or for an increase in the preference they 
now enjoy. As the schedules of new duties are withheld from publica. 
tion until they can be submitted to the Dominion Parliaments it is 
impossible to give details. But it is understood that the concessions 
cover a wide and important field and will be very helpful to British 
manufacturers. 

On the Dominion side the most interesting concession, and that 
which may ultimately prove the most valuable, is the acceptance by 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand of the principles :— 

(1) That only those industries should be protected by tariffs against 
competition from Great Britain “‘ which are reasonably assured 
of sound opportunities for success ” ; and 

(2) That the “ protective duties shall not exceed such a level as 
will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of reason- 
able competition on the basis of the relative cost of economical 
and efficient production.” 

In the application of this principle, however, special consideration 
may be given to the case of industries not fully established. It is 
promised that no new duty shall be imposed except after an impartial 
investigation, in which the British manufacturers affected will have 
full opportunity of stating their case. 

Other valuable concessions are the undertakings given to revise the 
complicated series of prohibitions, charges and surcharges which have 
been imposed for financial reasons during the depression, and, in the 
case of Canada, that the Customs Administration uncertainty as to the 
amount of duty leviable and other causes of delay and friction shall be 
reduced to a minimum, and that machinery shall be provided for the 
impartial settlement of disputes. 


The details are not yet forthcoming, for the reasons stated in 
the first paragraph. Now it should be said that, however 
imperfect the above arrangements are, they constitute a total 
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departure from our system of laissez-faire, and, as such, must | 


be hailed as a great advance towards Empire consolidation. 


In a letter in The Times of September 5, Mr. L. 8. Amery, 
who “has been in close touch with all the Imperial Con- 
ferences of the last twenty-five years, and 
who was present’ at Ottawa, gave his views 
on this most recent Conference and its result. 
Mr. Amery does not regard the Conference as a failure— 
rather the reverse. 


“The Conference, to quote Mr. Bennett’s words at the closing 
session, has marked ‘a definite advance towards closer Empire 


Mr. Amery’s 
Views 
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economic association. Because of this we may fairly lay claim to 
an achievement greater than that which any other Conference can 
claim.’ A whole network of agreements, based on the principle of 
reciprocal fiscal preference, will in future link together not only the 
United Kingdom with the Dominions and India, but also the Dominions 
with each other and with the Colonial Empire. The extent, indeed, 
to which the Dominions have pledged themselves to the extension of 
preference to the Colonies in return for a corresponding pledge by 
the United Kingdom to use its influence with the Colonial Govern- 
ments to secure reciprocal preference, where not debarred by inter- 
national obligations, is, indeed, not the least significant or hopeful 
achievement of the Conference.” 


This is certainly an advance upon the Conferences that 
devoted themselves to splitting up the Empire by means of 
Statutes of Westminster and Balfour declarations. But, 
while Mr. Amery is hopeful, he gives a warning as to 
method :— 


“it may be hoped that the element of bargaining may recede into 
the background, and the principle of preference as a natural and 
normal expression of the equal partnership of Empire reassert itself 
more emphatically.” 


And again :— 


“Further action, besides mere Parliamentary ratification, is, 
indeed, necessary in several directions to implement the agreements 
themselves. Much has been left to mutual good faith in their actual 
working out, as, for instance, in the undertakings given, by the 
Dominions on the one hand, with regard to their future tariff policy 
towards the United Kingdom, and, on the other hand, by the United 
Kingdom, with regard to unfair State-aided foreign competition. 
Further action is no less necessary outside the actual terms of the 
agreements themselves. The element of bargaining may have been 
necessary, at the outset, to insure a fair start. It is not required for 
each further stage in the advance. It would be contrary to the whole 
spirit of Empire co-operation if we, or other Governments of the 
Empire, held back from granting further extensions of Empire pre- 
ference merely to await opportunities of bargaining at another 
Conference.” 


THE flat refusal of the British delegates to consider a duty 
on meat was, says Mr. Amery, the great disappointment 
of the Conference :— 


“‘ For this refusal there was no caseon merits. Aduty has, in 
the long run, every advantage over a policy of administrative restriction. 
It is simpler, and involves far less interference with the freedom either 
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of the producer or of the consumer. Its effects upon price are more 
easily calculable and far less drastic—indeed, the strongest argument 
against the adequacy of a duty, unsupported by restriction, at this 
moment is that it will not raise the price because it will be paid by the 
foreigner. It is difficult to see why, if the foreigner is prepared to 
pay, he should be deprived of an opportunity so useful to the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, even if circumstances required, for the time, 
that the duty should be supplemented by restriction. 
There is here seen the trail of old political prejudice, for 
while the British delegates state in their agreement with 
Australia “that it is essential to take whatever steps may 
appear feasible to raise the wholesale price of meat in the 
United Kingdom market,” they propose to do this, not by 
preferences, which would help the Exchequer, but by causing 
an artificial scarcity. Mr. Amery urges that this issue 
should be followed up— 
“neither on domestic nor on Inperial grounds is there any reason 
why the imposition of a duty on foreign meat should await further 
negotiations between Empire Governments. If the duty is given in 
our domestic interest, as I believe it should be, then preference should 
accompany it on grounds of general Imperial policy without further 
bargaining.” 
And he ends by saying that we have started on the right road 
at last, but only started. Twenty years of patient work will 
be required to get us fairly going in the right direction. 


THE reaction of Liberals and Socialists to the decisions 
reached at Ottawa are most curious." We have to remember 
that we have encouraged the growth in our 
midst of an element of the population whose 
material interests are bound up with those of 
foreign countries, and that these people desire the prosperity 
of those countries more than that of Great Britain. The 
long years of Free Trade have caused such foreign interests 
to strike deep roots. The theories of Free Traders are now 
seen to have been mistaken, but although the theories are 
exposed, the material interests will be fought for, not only 
by those materially interested, but by those who have con- 
stituted themselves the friends of every country but their 
own. The Manchester Guardian is the foremost Liberal 
paper; it has taken a more thoughtful line on currency 
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matters than some others of our contemporaries, but it would 
rather jettison any currency views than see the Empire 
strengthened by their application. It is known that prices 
must be raised if producers are to live, but Liberals will only 
tolerate this rise if it in no way conduces to Empire strength. 
In an article on the return of the delegates, the Manchester 
Guardian endeavoured to mobilize the three Liberal Cabinet 
Ministers against “this scheme to impose food taxes and 
quotas on the country in exchange for promises of pre- 
carious value.” That is the authentic note of the Manchester 
school, and the man who wrote it has forgotten that in the 
War the strength of the Dominions was poured out like water 
on our side. But a violent attack on the Ottawa agreements, 
much stronger and more revealing, was made by Mr. Ramsay 
Muir in the Westminster Newsletter, a Liberal propaganda 
pamphlet issued from time to time to exhort the dwindling 
faithful. Here bilious radicalism is seen at its height :— 

“* Any increase which may take place in our trade with the Empire 
will be at the expense of our trade with the rest of the world.” 

There you are, down with our Dominions, up with the rest 
of the world! Hear Mr. Ramsay Muir’s views on the 
Ottawa agreements :— 

“What I think of them is that they ought to be opposed tooth 
and nail, not merely on the ground that we object to food taxes, 
though that is a good reason, and not merely on the ground that we 
must insist on the power of regulating our own taxes instead of placing 
them under the control of the Dominions, though that is an even better 
reason. They ought to be opposed because they are a barrier to the 
progress of the world.” 

And then the hoary old lie is trotted out about trade agree- 
ments leading to disunion, and members of a family never 
being able to discuss money. And yet, if Mr. Ramsay Muir’s 
son or daughter were to marry, and he had the means, he 
would certainly make settlements and discuss them without 
detriment to anyone’s future. The day for these well-worn 
Liberal bogies is over. Mr. Ramsay Muir may stick as many 
candles into hollow turnips as he likes; we live in an age of 
electricity and he can no longer alarm us. We note his 
sayings merely as survivals of another age. 
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THE League of Nations Council met on September 23rd 
under the presidency of Mr. de Valera. That Englishmen 

should consent to play this mountebank game 
scape by sitting under such a president, and that 
de Valera the League should consent to have such a 

chairman, are things to wonder at, if we had 
not got past all power of surprise. No doubt those Englishmen 
who like to see their country making herself ridiculous will 
only regret that Gandhi is not in the chair, but the fact that 


Mr. de Valera presides at this Geneva meeting should open 


the eyes of everyone but the fanatics of the League of Nations | 


Union as to the utility of this mischievous internationalist 
body. We wonder how Mr. Bruce, the Australian Minister, 
who has gone to Geneva, will enjoy this session. He used some 
time ago to speak with hope of the future usefulness of the 
League of Nations. But that was before it had had suc- 
cessive failures on all matters of importance ; the Presidency 
of de Valera will probably finally cure him, as it will cure most 
other people, of these ideas, for the spectacle of a man of such 
a character taking, even temporarily, the lead, would break 
up almost any institution. As for the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, having performed the pleasant office of giving 
Mr. Henderson a spring and summer in Switzerland, and 
having involved Great Britain in the considerable expense 
of maintaining a large delegation, whose only function appears 
to have been to watch Germany re-arm, the best thing that 


could happen would be for it to quietly dissolve. From the | 
moment Germany was released from reparation payments at | 


Lausanne, it was obvious that she would re-arm, and therefore 
the Disarmament Conference was always pure eyewash. If 
our Government had seriously wished to prevent wars in the 
immediate future, they would have kept the financial screw 
on Germany. From the moment this was off, it was clear that 
the Germans would have as big a war budget as their ideas 


demand. And the German Government has announced that | 


they intend to commence to build another “ pocket ”’ battle- 
ship on October Ist. This will make the third of these 
powerful boats. 
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Tur German Reichstag has had a fleeting session. Opened on 
August 30 by a violent speech from the aged Communist 
Frau Zetkin, who by virtue of age presided, 
it was closed by decree of the President on 
September 12, as soon as the Chancellor, Herr 
von Papen, realised that he would find it an embarrassment. 
The opening scene was curious. Frau Zetkin shrieked a Mos- 
cow message for an hour in the face of 230 Nazis, who listened 
without moving a muscle. When she had finished, they 
elected a president of the Reichstag from among their own 
numbers, and their choice fell upon Captain Goering. Herr 
von Papen then allowed it to be known that he had Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s authority in his pocket to dissolve 
the Reichstag as soon as he pleased, and this was presently 
done with complete disregard of popular opinion. During the 
early days of September the German public was very excited 
about the condemnation of five Nazis to death for the brutal 
murder of a Communist. Herr von Papen did not dare allow 
the law to take its course, and the five men were reprieved 
from death and sentenced to penal servitude. They have been 
hailed as ‘“‘ comrades” and “ heroes’? by the German 
Nationalist Press the very brutality of their deed seeming to 
enhance its value. The most important event in German 
eyes in September, and it is one we should do well to note, 
was the parade of the Stahlhelm association of ex-soldiers 
in the presence of the Chancellor and General von Schleicher. 
Among those who paraded—and there were 150,000 of them— 
were the former Crown Prince and General von Mackensen, 
conqueror of Roumania, who conducted the Review. This 
parade was the biggest demonstration of its kind ever held. 
The demonstration was ostentatiously monarchist in tone 
and the old Imperial flag was carried, draped with a black 
streamer which is not to be removed until Germany is 
“freed.” The members of the Stahlhelm are pledged to 
fight against ‘internationalism and pacifism.’ The word 
“ Fretheit ” with them means regaining the possession of all 
the territory in Europe and overseas that Germany lost in 
the War, and her old power to strike for the dominance of 
Europe. This claim is the direct result of the Lausanne Con- 
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ference. Such of our “ pacifists ”’ who are not deliberately 
working for war should wake up and take notice. 
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GERMAN politicians know how to keep step. At the time when 
Germany was celebrating her freedom from reparations by 

this tremendous military display, the War 
Sue Minister, General von Schleicher, issued a 

statement to the world claiming Germany’s 
right to arm how and when she chose. The French Govern- 
ment was approached, and answered on September 11 in a 
note of studious moderation, suggesting that the matter 
should be referred to the September session of the League of 
Nations, within whose province such matters are said to lie. 
No exhilaration was felt in England when it was realised that 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the Home Secretary, had gone to the 
Channel Islands to confer with Monsieur Herriot, the French 
Prime Minister, on this serious matter. Sir Herbert Samuel 
has never shown, in any public utterance, that he was aware 
of the existence of any European defence problem. He 
belongs to the strictest sect of little Englanders, and has 
never been known to lift his finger in support of any British 
cause. That such a man should be delegated to discuss matters 
of joint Franco-British defence—because that is where we 
now are—is an insult to both countries. The depressing fact 
must be faced that the weakening of the British navy since 
the war, and the virtual abolition of the British army have 
sunk our international stock very low in world influence. 
No doubt this delights our pacifists, who always want to 
disarm the peaceful nations, and who slumber peacefully to 
the sound of the German clash of arms, but it is not a matter 
of congratulation to other Englishmen and women. General 
von Schleicher followed up his opening statement with a 
further document, despatched to the President of the Dis- 
armament Conference (our Mr. Henderson), through Baron 
von Neurath, and dated September 14th. The operative part 
of the text is as follows :— 


In the German Government’s view only one solution can be con- 
sidered—namely, that all States should be subject to the same rules 
and principles in respect of disarmament, and that no discriminatory 
exceptional system should exist in the case of any one of them. Germany 
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cannot be expected to take part in the negotiations with regard to the 
measures of disarmament to be laid down in the Convention until it is 
established that the solutions which may be found are also to apply 
to Germany. 

With a view to the earliest possible realisation of the condition 
for the future co-operation of Germany with the Conference, the German 
Government has in the interval endeavoured to clear up the question 
of equality of rights through diplomatic channels. Unfortunately, 
it must be stated that the German efforts have not hitherto led to any 
satisfactory result. In these circumstances I find myself compelled, 
to my regret, to inform you that the German Government is unable to avail 
itself of the invitation to the session of the Bureau of the Conference which 
is to begin on September 21, 1932. 

The German Government is now, as ever, convinced that thorough- 
going general disarmament is urgently necessary for the purpose of 
ensuring peace. It will follow the labours of the Conference with 
interest, and will determine its further attitude by the course which 
they may take. [Our italics.] 


The last paragraph is a threat of the familiar German kind, 


and is intended for us. It is not for nothing that the German 
nation uses the arts of the blackmailer. 


AFTER the publication of General von Schleicher’s first 
announcement that Germany claimed the right to arm denied 
her by the Verseilles treaty, an announcement 
Signor Mussolini made in an article in the German periodical 
on Germany’s ; ca ; "a : 
dain Heimatdierist, Signor Mussolini, the Prime 
Minister of Italy, took the rather unusual 
course of commenting on this German move in the Press. 
The Sunday Times of September 11th contained an article 
by the Duce dealing with this matter. So appositely did this 
appear that one would have said that it had been picked out 
of a pigeon-hole all ready for the occasion. Signor Mussolini 
states that in his view the acceptance of Germany as a member 
of the League entailed the admission of that country to other 
forms of equality—‘‘ equality of rights and duties.” The 
Disarmament Conference having been ‘“‘ shipwrecked,” to use 
Signor Mussolini’s words, there is now a ‘‘ movement and 
rattling of arms and armed men.” 
We are faced with the grave dilemma of Von Schleicher: either the 


parity of rights is recognised, or Germany abstains from taking part 
in the new phase of the Disarmament Conference. 
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Germany’s withdrawal would have as result the definite paralysis 
and the adjournment sine die of the Disarmament Conference. It 
would also be a mortal blow for the League of Nations, which has lately 
been seriously compromised by the attitude of Japan and the reverva- 
tions of Italy. 

Signor Mussolini is therefore in favour—and with certain 
curiously-worded phrases—of admitting Germany’s claim. The 
whole article is directed in implication against France, the 
suggestion being that Germany will not arm if France disarms. 
And here follows a curious passage :— 


Germany must give proof of great wisdom. She must not repeat 
those ‘‘ psychological ” errors which have cost her dearer than many a 
battle. She must show her desire for peace, and the picture that must 
go into the frame representing the formula “ juridical equality ” must 


be of such proportions as not to disturb the already much disturbed 
human race. 


Now it is hardly possible that so shrewd a man as Signor 
Mussolini can think that the Germans are likely to be peaceful 
or wise. Germany has always set herself “to disturb the 
already much disturbed human race,” and she will do so 
again the moment she has an opportunity. It is probable 
that Signor Mussolini’s article was in the nature of a threat 
to France. The two Latin nations have always disliked each 
other, and this outburst is not likely to make matters more 
cordial. It will remind the French that at the outbreak of 
the War Italy was the ally of Austria and Germany and 
that she may once more turn towards them. 


THE reply of the British Foreign Office to the German Govern- 
ment’s demand for equality of armaments was issued on 
September 19th. It is an admirably expressed 

The k nee 
English Reply ‘document, and states the English position 
to Germany’s lucidly. Unfortunately, our Ministers, having, 
Claims me . : 
y successive steps, surrendered economic 
control over Germany, and having no longer an army or 
a powerful navy, are not in a position to do much to 
influence the European situation. It is something to know 
that our Government does not wish to further dislocate the 
Treaty of Versailles, even though the means of enforcing it 
have been so largely surrendered. The’ Foreign Office note, 
which was simultaneously handed to France and Germany, 
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would appear to have been composed before the Germans had 
given notice that they would not attend the Disarmament 
Conference. The note is brief; it is thought “ unfortunate 
that a political crisis of this magnitude”? should divert 
“attention and energy”’ which are “ urgently needed” to 
restore world prosperity. ‘*‘ And in view of the concessions 
so recently granted to Germany by her creditors, it must be 
accounted untimely.”” To which we say that Germany is 
demanding to re-arm now entirely because we have relieved 
her of debt. Had we kept her to reparations, we should not 
have heard of re-armament. The Lausanne Conference, 
from the start, cancelled out the Disarmament Conference. 
However, our Ministers have, as usual, discovered our interests, 
and European interests, rather late in the day. And their 
well-phrased note is behind the time. They say: “ His 
Majesty’s Government can give no countenance or encourage- 
ment to the disregard of Treaty obligations.” We wish 
they had said this before. It would have been worth while, 
this is, if they really mean it ; they go on to say that :— 

“His Majesty’s Government do not understand that the case put 
forward by Germany is a legalistic deduction from the language of the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is rather based on the fact that the limitation 
of Germany’s armaments contained in the Treaty was intended to be, 
and announced to be, the precursor of general limitation by others.” 

And we remind the Germans that we in England have reduced 
our forces very largely. The note does not say, as it might, 
that Germany has not in any way kept to the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty. 


THERE would be something inexpressibly comic about the 
next paragraph, which is a long wail about the Disarmament 
Conference, if it were not that the issues are 
so serious and the unfitness of the Inter- 
nationalists to deal with it so patent :— 

It would indeed be a tragic paradox if the outcome of the first 
Disarmament Conference was an increase in armaments and the actual 
re-arming of any State. The United Kingdom Government therefore 
conceive the object of the Conference to be to frame a Disarmament 
Convention upon the principle that each State adopts for itself, in agree- 
ment with others, a limitation which is self-imposed and freely entered 
into, as part of the mutual obligations of the signatories to one another. 


Re-armament 
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There will thus be, as the result of the Convention, no distinction of 
status ; every one’s armaments will be controlled by the same process ; 
and limitations which have already been prescribed by existing treaties 
—such as the various Peace Treaties or the Naval Treaties of Washington 
and London—will, save so far as they are modified by mutual consent, 
reappear in the voluntary and comprehensive compact about to be 
negotiated at Geneva. 


England has disarmed ; please, follow suit, is not a very noble 
attitude. It is that of our Ministers. It is fortunate for us 
that France has not disarmed. Her army must be considered, 
as in 1914, our first line of defence; only in 1914 we had 
the most powerful navy in the world, and in 1932 we are very 
far from having the first, or even the second, naval place. 
Our sailors, though very few in number, are the best in the 
world, but our reserves in arms and ammunitions for all 
three arms have dropped to vanishing point, thanks to the 
criminal folly of successive Governments. These facts are 
known all over the world, and they lessen our influence 
everywhere. 


THe French have remained perfectly calm, much calmer 
than we have. But then they have an army, and no illusions 

about Germany or about Geneva, whereas we 
gy, hg have hitherto had the idea that our illusions 

would protect us from the assaults of our 
enemies. Let us hope that these false notions are dying out. 
Monsieur Herriot, the French Prime Minister, is reported to 
have said when he was presented with the German demand 
for equality of armament: “No. Never. Nothing.” Any 
one of these words of refusal would have been more impressive 
without the other two, and also more convincing. Monsieur 
Herriot—it must not be forgotten that he is a Socialist— 
referred the Germans to the League of Nations, an answer 
which has not impressed his countrymen. He is alleged to 
have stated, however, that he could publish evidence of the 
existence of secret armaments in Germany, accumulated for 
years past in French archives, and he might also have added 
that Germany has large reserves of arms in Russia. Monsieur 
Herriot met the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French 
Chamber on September 17th, and he made a statement to 
them of which various unofficial reports have appeared, 
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according to these the French Prime Minister has no intention 
at all of yielding to German threats. Let us hope that rumour 
is correct. The French Press were relieved by the unex- 
pectedly firm tone of our note to Germany on her re-armament. 
The farce of the Disarmament Conference is apparently to 
continue. 


Ir was announced in the Press on September 16th that the 
Japanese Government had recognised the state of Manchukuo, 
recently formed in Manchuria, and that a 
treaty of defensive alliance had been con- 
cluded by Japan with the new state. This action on 
the part of Japan was foreseen and was inevitable. She 
cannot afford to forego her treaty rights in Manchuria, and 
she can only ensure their being upheld if she assists to build 
up a new Empire, divorced alike from Chinese chaos and 
Russian savagery. We took similar action in Egypt in 1882, 
greatly to the advantage of that country, and at that time 
we were actuated, as the Japanese are to-day, by the over- 
whelming drive of our own vital Imperial interests. Our 
conduct of the Government of Egypt for forty years is one of 
the best things we have ever done, and was wholly beneficial 
to Egypt and the Egyptian people ; but we took charge of 
that country in the first instance entirely because we could 
not afford to let it slide wholly into chaos and become the 
property of some other, possibly unfriendly, state. It is 
therefore ridiculous for us to howl at the Japanese for doing 
in Manchuria what we did in Egypt. It is to our interest, 
to the world’s interest, that Manchuria should be saved 
alike from Chinese banditry, however much that may be 
admired at Chatham House, and from the inhuman Bolshevic 
slavery so much thought of by British Socialists. It is this 
sort of preaching what we have not practised that causes 
foreigners to doubt our sincerity. 


Japanese Policy 


THE constitution of Manchuria has been established on an 
Imperial basis, and the former Emperor of China, Pu Yi, is 
installed as monarch. There will be an army 
and an administration in which the key 
positions will be held by Japanese, just as the 
British in Egypt held the key positions, and, just as in our 
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administration in Egypt, Egyptians held the higher posts, so, 
in Manchuria these will be held by Chinese Manchus. There 
is this difference between Egypt and Manchuria. The Man- 
churians are a ruling race, and were for centuries lords not 
only of their own destinies, but of those of China, while the 
Egyptians will never even be able to govern themselves, 
much less defend their country. The relation between the 
Manchus and their Japanese advisers must therefore be 
different to our relations with the Egyptians. By establishing 
a Manchurian Government the Japanese have primarily 
secured all that their enterprise had won, but was unable to 
retain in that country owing to the perpetual chicanery of 
the Chinese revolutionary Government. Japan was patient 
for years, and while she was patient, Manchuria fell into chaos. 
She has at long last taken action and the world will be the 
better for it, as the world was the better for our forty years 
in Egypt. In old days there would have been no doubt 
about this fact, but the false views current nowadays in the 
Press and on the platform have led to a distortion of our 
perspective. We see everything as in those looking-glasses 
which are made in order to show a reflection of grotesques, 
almost without relation to life. The people who are criticizing 
the Japanese are those who think that the League of Nations’ 
handling of Liberia, where no one wants to interfere, and 
where the League has full play, warrants the extension of 
League activities elsewhere. The gravamen of the charge 
against Japan is that she has not waited for Lord Lytton’s 
League Commission to report and for the League to pronounce 
on the fate of Manchuria. The League has been “ consider- 
ing’ and reporting on Liberia for over two years, and so far 
has done nothing but consider and report, and in the mean- 
time the appalling atrocities continue. Japan’s action was 
probably precipitated by the Lytton Commission. She could 
not afford to have Manchuria filled with busy mischief- 
makers, and so took her own path. We may be sure that she 
will not be deflected from the line she has chosen, and Sir 
John Simon will perform a public service if he takes a stand in 
support of Japanese action and recognises the new Manchukuo 
state. 
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Our sprightly Socialist contemporary, the Daily Herald, 
came out on September 16th with a set of headlines that 
. ought to make the most sanguine supporters 
ory nl dum 0 the League of Nations pause. This was no 
less than the announcement in heavy block 
letters that there was a League of Nations crisis, and that 
GERMANY, ITALY, 
AND JAPAN 
MAY ALL RESIGN. 
But of course! Every virile nation will always threaten 
resignation when any vital national interest is touched. In 
the minds of all foreign statesmen, of whatever country, the 
League is purely a talking shop, to be used for airing policies, 
and for intrigue, also, occasionally, as Germany has found, 
as a powerful lever to advance their national causes. But 
the activities of the League must be strictly kept off the grass 
when it comes to anything that means a concession of vital 
interests. Only the English, the “‘ mugs of the world,” have 
gone there with the view of promoting internationalism as 
such. It is quite true that Germany threatens to leave if 
she may not further break the Treaty of Versailles by re- 
arming, and that she will not further attend the Disarmament 
Conference until she is allowed to break her promises, and 
that Italy has made the same threat in a vaguely menacing 
way without stating exactly what she wants, while Japan 
will certainly stick to her Manchurian policy or go. And 
what then? It was always a foregone conclusion that the 
League would break the moment any strain was placed on its 
false engineering. Any great war would drive the League 
underground until the conflict was over, and the sooner this 
is realized by the people whose vested interests keep it going, 
the better. Their job is not a permanent one. 


THERE is a flood of pro-German propaganda continually 
poured over England, and those English who are not the 

dupes of our pacifists and their German clients 
_ Germany should take some note of how this flood is 
Conferences ‘directed. One active agency is the Fichte-Bund 

of Hamburg. This association prints pro- 
German leaflets in English, which are offered free to anyone 
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who likes to ask for them. Germany has no money to pay 
Reparations, she cannot repair the enormous damage she did 
to civilisation, but she can afford to distribute “‘ literature ” 
broadcast, and to pay high fees to English Members of Parlia- 
ment, and other English mugs, to go and lecture to German 
audiences, who, by flattering and applauding them, hope to 
make them pro-German. The Fichie-Bund is only one of 
hundreds of such activities. Let us have a look at some of 
these freely-offered leaflets ; here is one that lets the cat out 
of the Lausanne bag : 


The German Government therefore concentrated its efforts upon obtaining 
a result at the Conference that should be compatible both with Germany’s 
financial capacity and with the dignity and honour of a great nation. 

In future Germany will not be called upon to raise reparation 
payments in any form whatsoever. The Young Plan has been given 
up, and all obligation to disburse over 33,000 million Reichsmarks in 
yearly payments of a round 2,000 million Reichsmarks has ceased to 
exist. 

The final abrogation of the reparations restores our economic and 
financial independence to its original level, annulling all obligations 
imposed by the Young Plan. 

Germany thus regains her full supremacy as regards the Reichsbank 
and the railways of the Reich. From the financial point of view, this 
solution will serve to strengthen Germany’s credit abroad, and thus 
forms one of the most essential preconditions for the recuperation of 
her trade... . 

At no time has Germany ever recognised any connection between the 
tributary payments and the debts of the Allies to one another, so that it is 
a matter of course that the Lausanne arrangements are not in any way 
concerned with the settlement of these inter-allied obligations between 
the United States of America and its debtors. [Our italics.] 


Germany is let off, as we have seen, but the Allies can go on 
being bled white by the U.S.A. It will be noticed that the 
German representatives at Lausanne “ concentrated” on 
Germany’s welfare. What did British representatives do? 
We know. They concentrated on International phrase-making. 


But the Fichte-Bund of Hamburg does not only point out, 
with truth, the success of German Conference performances ; 
aa if it whoops a bit about these, that is not the 
= main theme. It devotes itself mainly to mis- 
leading those who have forgotten the origin 

of the War. As the leaflets we have seen are tor English 
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consumption, the countries accused of originating the War 
are Russia, France, Austria and Serbia—and various pro- 
fessors, English and American, are quoted in support of this 
theory. A Professor Elmer Barnes is quoted as having in 
May, 1924, put the order of guilt as follows: Russia, France, 
Austria, Germany, England. Wedon’t know who the 
egregrious Professor Barnes is, nor what he professes; we 
hope not modern history. He is said to have asserted that 
“ Russia and France from the very beginning worked for a 
general European War.” These attacks on France are natur- 
ally coupled with the name of that patriotic Frenchman, 
Monsieur Poincaré. Now this is all very poor stuff, but it is 
reinforced by ‘“‘ An Appeal to Conscience,” printed on the 
same leaflet. This last is signed by a lot of English men and 
women who should have known better, such as the Bishops 
of Birmingham and Manchester, Doctor Petre, Professor 
Pollard, and Mr. Raymond Unwin, besides that friend of any 
enemy of England, Professor Gilbert Murray. These persons 
in 1925 wanted Germany to be released from all the conse- 
quences of having forced a war on Europe. Their manifesto, 
or whatever it was, is quoted with unction by the Germans, 


| and is given prominence by the Fichte-Bund. Other more 
. obscure pro-Germans are quoted in other leaflets. It is a 


tragedy that Englishmen should have so little foresight as 
these persons display, for they cannot really want the new 


_ war they are doing so much to hasten on. Pro-Germans worked 


to enable Germany to strike. Can they have forgotten that 
she struck ? Granted that they may have stayed at home, 
and seen none of the horrors of war, they must have heard of 
them, and that they should, as they are doing, encourage the 
criminal savagery of the Germans once more, passes compre- 
hension. It certainly takes a professor or a bishop to be as 
unimaginative and ignorant as the signatories to the “‘ Appeal 
to Conscience ’’ appear to be. 


A SPANISH correspondent writes :—I read somewhere the 
other day that the present age will go down to history as the 
age of make-believe. A very striking example is what certain 
English newspapers tell their public about Spain and the 
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Spanish Government. A curious thing about these news- 
papers is that they consider themselves to be protagonists 
of the liberty of speech, religious freedom, 
Spanish Facts freedom of the Press, habeas corpus, and fair 
English Fiction 0d unfettered franchise, none of which can be 
said to flourish in Spain to-day, and yet they 
praise the present Republican Government and hold it up for 
the admiration of their public. These critics almost foamed 
at the mouth at the extremely mild press-censorship exercised 
by Primo de Rivera, under whose benevolent rule the average 
citizen experienced a greater freedom to go about his ordinary 
business with safety and tranquility than in almost any 
other period of Spanish history. It must not be thought 
that this note is meant as an attack on the Spanish Govern- 
ment, who are governing strongly and, for the moment, 
successfully in accordance with their own lights and tenets. 
But those lights are not as described. Let us take in their 
order these generally accepted arcana of democratic govern- 
ment, mentioned above :— 
1. Liberty of Speech.—To-day any Spanish citizen, who freely and 
openly professed monarchist views, would certainly lose his freedom. 


2. Religious Freedom.—Certain religious orders of the Roman 
Catholic faith have been expelled, churches and convents burnt while 


the authorities looked on, and education secularised. With the ex- | 


ception of a few foreign sects and their proselytes, who have since 1876 
enjoyed freedom to exercise their religion, all Christians in Spain are 
Roman Catholics, and so “religious freedom ” has quite a different 
meaning to what it has in England, where are many Christian sects. 

3. Freedom of the Press.—There is a censorship and newspapers are 
constantly being interfered with. At the present moment the publica- 
tion of practically all conservative newspapers is entirely suspended 
by the Government. 

4. “ Habeas Corpus.”—Even before the recent counter-revolution, 
headed by General Sanjurjo, the prisons were full of untried prisoners, 


and, with the numerous arrests resulting from the revolution, they are | 


overflowing. 
5. Free and Unfettered Franchise—Cannot be considered to exist 

or to have existed in Spain under any recent régime. 
One of the greatest heritages of a Briton is the integrity of 
justice and its complete divorce from politics and the execu: 
tive government, and it is difficult for an Englishman to 
understand that such an obviously reasonable state of affairs, 
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to which he has been accustomed for generations, does not exist 
everywhere ; but it does not exist in Spain. The Spanish 
Cortes is rapidly taking upon itself the functions of the law 
courts and runs the risk of converting itself into a Convention 
in the style of the French Revolutionary Convention. Parlia- 
mentary Committees have for some time been trying and 
sentencing people who held office during the Primo de Rivera 
régime, and they are now busy doing the same by any aristo- 
crats or soldiers who can be found to have any connection 
with the Sanjurjo revolution, confiscating their properties 
and goods wholesale. Parliament has now decided to con- 
fiscate the properties of all emigrés who do not return to Spain 
directly they are summoned to do so. In this connection 
the agrarian policy of the Government has just been translated 
into law by the Cortes, and it is so drastic that a leading 
Spanish paper has described it as “ profoundly revolutionary, 
with its guillotine ready to harvest properties, if not heads.” 
Now the object of these notes is not merely to criticize the 
Spanish Government, the members of which are playing their 
cards as they consider best in their own interest and in 
accordance with their doctrines, but to point out that neither 
those doctrines nor the methods used are those that one would 
expect to call forth praise and admiration from a democratic 
and liberty-loving English Press. 


THERE is a proverb about the fate of those who put their 
hands between the tree and the bark which must have been 

unknown to the authors of the constitution to 
a aed and be imposed on India by Mr. MacDonald and 

his Pagetts. It will be remembered that the 
various Indian Conferences having failed to decide the 
question of electorates, these people imposed a system of 
electorates of their own composing. We did not print a 
précis of the arbitrary decisions announced last month 
because it was perfectly evident that the “‘ award,” as it was 
humorously called, would be waste paper, and so it proved. 
Gandhi, the professional agitator, who has been in prison and 
quite out of the limelight for months, saw his opportunity, 
and struck out boldly, giving his views from his prison as if 
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he were a dictator. He objects to the award because it 
gives the Untouchables, the oppressed outcast Hindus, 
separate representation. This would give them a better 
position than they have had, and would remove them, could 
they use their power, to some extent from the tyranny of 
the caste Hindus. Gandhi has therefore announced that he 
will commit suicide by fasting if the award is maintained. A 
correspondence between him and Sir Samuel Hoare and the 
Prime Minister to this effect was published on September 15th. 
The fast is supposed to have commenced on September 20th, 
although it is impossible to tell whether or no Gandhi is going 
without food. He has just been fitted with another set of 
teeth ; he is in the hands of prison doctors whose duty it will 
be to see that he takes nourishment, and we need not believe 
all that the English Gandhists tell us. These persons will be 
in raptures whatever their leader does. His genius for 
advertisement finds in certain foolish people like Mr. Andrews 
an ever-ready clacque. They cut no ice at all here, but 
they no doubt help to mislead the Indian agitators. The 
Government of India, rather over-generously, offered Gandhi 
to leave prison under certain regulations, if he was going 
to fast, but he preferred to remain in Yeravda prison and 
said so. It was an offer savouring of weakness, and when it 
was refused all rules seem to have been relaxed as regards 
Gandhi, who is now surrounded by friends and boosters. 


THE whole Indian scene is so artificial, so much the creation 
of weak and faddist Viceroys and weaker Secretaries of State, 

; . that it is very difficult to say what Indian 
semaines opinion is. p Areas Hindu caleiiets who 
work with Gandhi, are self-styled leaders. The Untouchables 
seem to have a leader, Doctor Amedbekar ; but how much he 
stands for it is difficult to say. He announced at once that 
the “‘ fast’ was a try-on, and that he stuck by the award. 
Since this first statement he has consented to meet the 
caste Hindu “ Moderate” agitators Sapru and Jayakar, so 
as to see whether they can agree upon a form of electorate. 
On the other hand the Federated Untouchables of the 
Punjaub have petitioned the King for separate electorates: 
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“For the simple reason that high caste Hindus. . . treat 
Untouchables like animals and even less than that.’”’ Gandhi, 
on the other hand, who knows the oriental ropes of intrigue, 
and how to baffle those he does not want to come to terms 
with, had the ingenious idea of decreeing a day of silence 
when he was consulted by a deputation asking his views on 
this question. Certain temples have been temporarily opened 
to the Untouchables, but this is not thought to be likely to 
continue, as notices have been placarded on the very temples 
opened, to say that the Untouchables must not return and 
others are still barred. The Government of India and the 
British Government have actually got themselves into a great 
and most unnecessary mess. Why on earth they ever 
thought they could legislate for Hindus on the lines of their 
religion it is impossible to imagine. They now stand to lose 
whatever happens. If, in an access of nerves, the Hindus 
get together and patch up an electoral compromise which 
can take the place of the award, Gandhi and company will 
point out this result as owing to the suicide threat, and they 
will pretend that this was what Gandhi always meant. In 
fact, while his original threat contained no sort of suggestion 
that he was acting on behalf of the Untouchables or that he 
had their interests at heart, on September 20th, after the 
effect of the threat could be seen, he issued a statement in 
which he said that his life was of no consequence: it “‘ would 
be poor penance done by Hindus for the atrocious wrong 
heaped on helpless men and women of their own faith.” So 
it is not the British Government who will get the credit for 
efforts, however stupidly and ignorantly made, to help the 
depressed classes. It is Gandhi, the astute, who knows the 
political game by heart, and who is aware of the weakness of 
our Government and the gullibility of the Indian mobs. He 
will now pose as the leader of the Untouchables. He is 
playing heads I win, tails you lose, with Mr. MacDonald, and 
he knows it. Those who put their hand between the bark 
and the tree always repent their action. 


Ir was stated in the Press that at the recent examination for 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service, only 83 Englishmen 
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presented themselves. This is not surprising, for the risks 
are great, and the rewards are few nowadays, and those 
: Anglo-Indians who can afford to retire, are doing 
eg Limit so. The English will stay at the post of danger 
and honour indefinitely if they are wanted, 

but they are a practical race, and if they are constantly told 
that they are obsolete, obscurantist, and in the way, they 
leave without fuss or complaint. Lord Lothian, Under- 
Secretary at the India Office, recently insulted the Anglo- 
Indian Civil Service at a Liberal meeting, for which he was 
publicly rebuked by Lord Sumner. His speech showed the 
bitterness of a man who has never held any post of danger, 
against those devoted Englishmen who have created and 
maintained our Indian Empire at all personal cost and risks. 
But although Lord Lothian may insult them, the India Office 
is not anxious to see any more Englishmen retire from the 
Service at present. The Government may not be prepared to 
take the advice of those who know India, but they feel that 
they must continue to provide game for the Indian agitators, 
and if young men are not coming forward to supply the 
Gandhists with targets, older men must be urged to go back. 
It is said that the India Office has even gone the length of 
circularising certain recently retired Anglo-Indian officials, 
and informing them that they can return to Bengal to serve 
as District Magistrates “as you are doubtless aware’”’ that 
the ranks of British District Magistrates have lately suffered 
depletion by assassination. The financial inducements are not 
stated, but the circular is said to invite the retired officers to 
fill the gaps on temporary contract, and to inform them that if 
they like to return and be shot at (while the Under-Secretary 
for India insults them from behind the security of English 
police protection), their “applications will be favourably 
considered’ ! Now if such a document exists—and we have 
reason to believe that it does—what has become of the policy 
of rapid Indianisation ? Why are these bleeding gaps to be 
filled with the despised white ? Can it be that the brown manis 
good enough to boss the white, but is not good enough to stand 
fire? Lord Lothian, who for some doubtless good reason, did 
not join the Army in the War, might be asked to explain. The 
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whole thing makes one sick at heart. Never was a splendid 
service so rewarded. 


CerTAIN Liberal Cabinet Ministers, led by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, are once more “ considering their position,” and by 
the time these words are in print they will 
have left the Ministry. A year ago, when the 
National Government was formed, one group 
of Liberals decided to throw in their lot wholeheartedly with 
the National Government. Of these, Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Runciman were the most prominent, and their services 
have been of great value. It is true that their Conservative 
colleagues have often had to compromise to meet their views, 
which have sometimes, as at Ottawa, deflected the true 
course of the national idea, but, once the compromise was 
agreed upon, once the decision was taken, the National 
Liberal group have been absolutely loyal colleagues to their 
fellow National Ministers. It is different with the other 
group of Liberals. These declined the name of National, 
although the original idea of the National Government is 
said to have originated with Sir Herbert Samuel; they 
bargained very hard for representation in the Cabinet, and 
ever since they have been there they have been a great 
difficulty to their colleagues. The agreement to differ—a 
most absurd and unworkable plan—was invented in order to 
placate them and they used it for all it was worth when 
tarifis were introduced. Now they are beginning all over 
again about the Ottawa agreements. Their press attacks the 
preferences and the anti-dumping resolutions daily. The 
Liberal Caucus is urging them to leave. We think that the 
Liberal Caucus is right, and that if the Liberal Ministers, 
marked only with an L in the lists, hold the view that the 
agreements at Ottawa are a mistake, as one of them, Mr. Foot, 
told the world on September 20th, it would be more honour- 
able for them to leave the Government and attack it from 
outside. The Liberal Ministers this would apply to are :— 

Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary for Scotland. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Under-Secretary for Colonies. 


The Liberal 
Ministers 
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The Marquis of Lothian, Under-Secretary for India. 

Mr. Graham White, Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, Parliamentary Secretary, Mines Depart- 

ment. 

To which some minor Ministers and a couple of whips might 
be added. Our readers can judge, after studying the names 
of the six gentlemen we mention, whether their departure 
would cause any emotion but that of relief. Among junior 
Ministers, Sir Robert Hamilton, Lord Lothian and Mr. Foot 
have been singularly unfortunate in their public utterances. 
The leader, Sir Herbert Samuel, is the most important 
because far the ablest of these Ministers. He is immensely 
industrious, and quite un-self-seeking. But he is like the 
Bourbons, he has a cast-iron memory for old shibboleths, and 
he is unteachable as regards everything else. He therefore 
gave no strength to a Government which must learn if it was 
to survive. His friends and his opponents are alike in think- 
ing that his place is elsewhere than uncomfortably joined to 
colleagues with whom he disagrees. The only people who 
want him to remain on in office are those who wish to see 
every policy cancelled out by a rival policy, so that immove- 
ability is secured. These worthy souls are not seeking for a 
government so much as for the unmoveable post which cannot 
even be shifted by the irresistible force. Mr. Lloyd George 
summed up the situation as only he can do. Speaking at 
Aberystwyth on September 21 he said :— 


“Tam sorry for the Liberal Ministers. They have their perplexities. 
It is what I have seen many a time when a cat has pushed its head into a 
cream jug and cannot get it out without either breaking the jug or 
having someone to pull it out by the tail. It is the latter process that 
is going on at the present moment.” 


Lord Snowden will, it is said, join the “also ran.” 


THE tradition which enables Maine to give the lead in 
America’s presidential election is an ancient one. This State 
always votes in September, the others in 
November, and tradition has it that Maine is 
a sure indication of the future. In the election 
held last month, the Democrats were successful, having 
returned a Democrat Governor and two Democrat Congress- 


The Maine 
Election 
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men. The striking thing about the election was not only 
that Maine—the State has been Republican since 1914— 
turned to the rival party, but also that the vote was a “‘ wet ” 
one, so that from being Republican and “dry,” Maine has 
become Democrat and “ wet.’ American elections turn 
entirely upon domestic affairs, and it would appear that in 
the eyes of the American elector the most important affair 
now is to get away from the unsuccessful experiment in 
prohibition which has apparently led to so much trouble. 
Not that the vested interests, whose existence depends upon 
the present liquor laws, will surrender their privileges without 
a fight. There are nearly as many people in the United 
States whose wealth depends on bootlegging as there are 
people in England whose livelihood depends upon keeping up 
foreign as against home supplies. Trade, whether in liquor 
or anything else, quickly drives a channel in which to flow, 
and the diversion of any such stream cannot be made easily. 
The Americans will have to fight for their freedom as we have 
had to fight for ours. The Maine election will cheer Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s supporters and correspondingly depress 
those of Mr. Hoover. Mr. Roosevelt had a success of another 
kind earlier in the month, when he forced the resignation of 
the Mayor of New York, Mr. Walker. We shall watch the 
contest for the American Presidency calmly. Whatever 
Government is in power in the United States will consider 
American interests only, and will be, in deference to popular 
opinion in that country, hostile to Great Britain and the 
British Empire generally ; there is nothing new about this, 
and it would be as well if people in England were not so 
misled, as they are by amicable travelling Americans. 


THE general strike in the cotton trade was declared at the 
end of August, and is still not composed at the time of writing, 
although negotiations have been going on 
for some time in Manchester between the 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Northern Counties Textile Trades’ Federation, with Mr. 
F. W. Leggett, from the Ministry of Labour, in the chair. 
The joint Conference seems to have produced little result at 


Labour Troubles 
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first, though the effect of the strike is minimized by the fact 
that many mills are working in spite of strike orders. The 
discussion now proceeding is on the question of a reduction 
of wages, and an official statement issued to the public on 
September 22nd stated that there was a “very definite reluc- 
tance on both sides to move.” Since this announcement was 
made, however, matters have improved and the discussions 
continue. The very greatest sympathy must be felt for the 
cotton operatives who have had half time and low wages 
thrust upon them by inept mismanagement of the currency 
question. If the purchasing power of India and China were 
restored, as they would be were silver re-monetized, the mills 
of Manchester would be helped to start work. But while 
sympathizing with the operatives, one cannot forget the 
immense difficulties of the cotton owners, whose responsibility 
to their shareholders must prevent them from continuing the 
present scale of wages in these times of depression. Socialist 
and Communist agitators are working hard for class war, 
both in Manchester and elsewhere. They have managed to 
produce unemployed riots during September both at Birken- 
head and more recently in Liverpool, with accompaniment 
of breaking of shop windows, stone throwing, police charges 
and the like. The attack is made on the National Govern- 
ment, and the various economies instituted last year ; without 
these we should be worse off, no doubt, but until the nation 
gets back to work there will be no peace for any govern- 
ment. A strict anti-dumping law and a more rigid protection 
for manufactured goods are required, while there are still 
many economies to be made, the chief of which is the stopping 
of our vast expenditure on international conferences. We 
suspect that the cost of the Disarmament Conference, which 
we have not been allowed to hear, would have completed the 
Cunard liner. No wonder our unfortunate unemployed riot 
on their 15s. a week when they hear of the constant trips to 
Geneva of all our Ministers, with wives, secretaries, and 
armies of experts. 


The Times of September 16th contained a very interesting 
account of the new sport of tunny fishing, contributed by 
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Colonel E. T. Peel, who recently broke the world’s record 
by landing a fish weighing 798 lbs. at Scarborough. 
We take the following extracts from his 
notes. After stating that tunny fish are 
not newcomers to the North Sea, although it is only during 
the last two years that they have been treated as sporting 
fish, Colonel Peel says that formerly they were confused with 
whales, sharks and porpoises. Only in 1822 were they 
identified as Thunnus Thynnus. They appear to follow the 
warmer currents of the Gulf Stream, and to feed on shoals 
of herring off our coasts in August and September. 

As food tunny, either fresh or canned, has been declared excellent. 
It keeps well, and is readily saleable. Our fishermen only await the 
development of a regular home market to start fishing on a commercial 
basis. Tunny could be easily caught for the market by simple methods 
with inexpensive outfit. This is surely a matter of sufficient importance 
to engage the attention and study of those responsible for our fishing 
industries and home food supplies. But for the present attention is 
centred on tunny fishing as a sport... . 

Owing to the splendid fighting qualities of the tunny, and the fact 
that he is caught on comparatively light tackle, from a small boat in 
the open sea, the new sport affords more excitement than any other 
form of angling, and tests the skill, strength and endurance of the 
angler to the utmost. Moreover, the fish can be seen in action, on the 
surface and under, as they break water continuously while feeding, 
throwing themselves partly out of the sea in wild dashes to take the bait. 

Considerable skill and great endurance are needed to catch 
tunny. 

Tunny follow the herring boats and trawlers, and the best time to 
hook them is in the early morning. Then, as nets are being hauled, 
they feed greedily on fish that fall back into the sea. Under such 
conditions they take readily. At other times, especially in daylight 
or when gorged, they are often so shy that they must be carefully 
lured by methodical ground baiting. Cut-up herring are used as 
“‘ sinkers ” to attract the fish from the bottom, and a few “ floaters ” 
(bait loaded with corks) scattered about to bring them to the surface. 
In this manner tunny can often be made to “show” and take even 
when they have not previously been sighted. 

The hook, mounted on a 12-ft. or 14-ft. steel trace, is baited with a 
whole herring or mackerel, and sunk a few feet under water or dapped 
on the surface. If in luck the angler has not long to wait. The strike 
as the bait is swept away at terrific speed from within a few feet of the 
boat is perhaps the angler’s greatest thrill. It is succeeded by a spell 
of breathless excitement as the fish plunges to the depths, taking 
200 or 300 yards of line off the reel in his first rush. 


Tunny Fishing 
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Now comes the test of endurance between man and fish. 
The speed and power of the tunny are immense, and the 
boat must be headed to move in the same 


The , direction as the fish :-— 
Fisherman’s 
Test After his first run the tunny usually works to the surface, 


swimming strongly and steadily with the boat in tow at 
3} to 4 knots, a speed which he can, if allowed, keep up for hours 
on end. But no respite should be given. Line must be shortened 
at once by the process of heaving the boat up to the fish. For a 
quick kill it must be got to close quarters early, and a vigorous offen- 
sive maintained by a series of shock “ tactics.” Every foot of line 
must be stubbornly contested, and every ruse in playing tried to keep 
the fish moving, so that he expends his strength before the angler 
tires. 

Attempts to sound must be resisted by arm and backaching butt 
work, every limb and muscle being brought into play in a sustained 
effort to hold the fish near the surface. In the case of a boring or 
sinking fish that pulls more dead weight than the tackle will stand, 
line must be yielded, for unless turned he will go to the bottom. A 
few lusty “heave and give” actions of the rod will sometimes shift 
the point of suspension of the fish in the water so that he can be raised. 
Seamanship and quick, skilful handling of the boat, calling for con- 
siderable experience, are important factors in playing the fish. And 
so the desperate struggle continues, each move of the fish being coun- 
tered until, exhausted or dead, he is brought to the gaff. 


Colonel Peel’s notes end with some practical advice about 
tackle. He uses an 8-ft. Palakona salt-water steel-centred 
rod, a friction-driven reel, and 400 yards of line. He had a 
14-ft. dinghy. His leather harness was, he says, smashed to 
bits. 


THE whole British nation welcomed Mr. J. A. Mollison on 
his return from his record flight to America, and none the 
less because this great airman refused to take 
the risk of returning by air in bad weather. 
It may be recalled that Mr. Mollison set off from Portmarnock 
Strand, County Dublin, on August 18th to fly to America 
in his ‘‘ Puss Moth ” light aeroplane. He landed in 30 hours 
at Pennfield Ridge, New Brunswick, thus being the first 
person to make a solo flight to America from Europe. He had 
intended to return at once, but the strain liad been too great, 
and this fact, coupled with the adverse weather conditions, 
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made him return by sea. The bravery and skill of this pilot 
are beyond praise, and everyone will rejoice that they were 
not risked in a further adventure. Flying like Mr. and Mrs. 
Mollison’s (Miss Amy Johnson) is admirable in the purpose it 
serves, but some flying adventures can hardly be spoken of 
with patience. The worst of all these stunts was that of the 
“ flying family ’’—a certain Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, wishing 
to advertise themselves, recently flew with their children and 
a photographer to Greenland, got themselves lost, nearly 
perished, and were saved by the merest chance by an English 
fishing boat. It is impossible to express what all decent 
people feel about their performance. That people should 
risk their own lives in the air is one matter ; that they should 
so risk the lives of young children is beyond belief. Of course, 
the advertisement has been enormous, all the more because 
the whole party was nearly lost. No doubt Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson will have enjoyed their notoriety, but we can 
assure them that it has not in England been accompanied 
by admiration. 


Tae death of Sir Ronald Ross, which occurred on Sep- 
tember 16 after a long illness, removes from among us the 
greatest figure of our day in medicine. It is 
many years since he made the discovery which 
has made it possible for white men to live in 
the tropics, a discovery nearly as important to the human 
race as Lister’s system of antiseptic surgery. Others had 
prepared the way for Ross, but it was Ross alone who found 
that the parasite of malaria was carried by the anopheles 
mosquito, and this discovery has revolutionised those parts 
of the globe which were formerly made uninhabitable by 
fever. He himself thought that more should have been made 
of his great discovery. Malaria being a preventable disease, 
he held that it should be prevented. He never hesitated to say 
this, and sometimes, as wholehearted people will do, he 
aroused the ill-will of the do-nothing and mugwump crowd. 
But the tenacity he showed and the uncompromising nature 
of his temper and mind add to his glory and to his fame. 
While those who delayed the use of his discovery will be 
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utterly forgotten, the name of Ross will live, as long as our 
civilization lasts, as one of the greatest of the deliverers of 
mankind. 


On Monday, September 19, the Morning Post celebrated its 
50,000th issue by bringing out a special number which was 
worthy of so great an occasion. The Morning 
Post was started in 1772, and it has a con- 
tinuous record of daily publication since that 
date, being older, by twelve years, than The Times. Through- 
out its long career the Morning Post has kept to the very 
highest standard of British journalism, that is to say the 
loftiest in the world. It has been, and is, a bonny fighter for 
high national causes and may be said to be the best written 
of all our daily papers, for its leaders are delightfully and 
delicately witty. Always entertaining, it is always manly, 
with a fine scorn of ignoble things and people. Compared with 
so ancient a record, the service of The National Review, 
founded in 1883, appears brief, although we shall hold our 
jubilee in March next year. We beg to offer our respectful 
congratulations to the Morning Post, coupled with the hope 
that we both may continue to flourish and to go campaigning 
together against anti-nationalism, internationalism and all 
the brood of sickly errors hatched by those two colossal shams. 


The Morning 
Post 


THE CRISIS OF OTTAWA 


“CanapDA has to pay the United States one hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year for interest.”’ This statement has 
made a deeper impression upon my mind than any of the 
happenings at the Conference. For what may it not portend ? 
Taken in conjunction with the economic pull which from her 
geographical position the United States exercises over Canada, 
it may lead to Canada’s ultimate absorption by her great 
Southern neighbour. Thus we are confronted not only with 
a Canadian but an Imperial problem of the very first magni- 
tude. It is doubtful if its gravity is adequately realised on 
this side of the Atlantic ; but there is no question that the 
situation is apprehended on the other side. 

This is a reason for adopting an Imperial Currency policy. 
On one hand, the burden of Canada’s indebtedness to the 
United States could be materially alleviated through an 
adequate common basis for an Imperial currency, which 
would give to Canada an alternative financial centre in 
London instead of leaving her to rely as for some time past on 
New York, though, on the other hand, it should be said that 
this very indebtedness is an obstacle to establishing a parity 
between the pound and the Canadian dollar, without which 
a common basis for the currency is impracticable. Although 
the conference appears to have missed or evaded the point, 
the real crisis of the Ottawa Conference lay in this dilemma. 

Last spring the Canadian Parliament passed a resolution 
that Canada should initiate a discussion on an Empire Cur- 
rency at the Conference. Mr. Bennett, however, was ob- 
viously hampered in pressing the subject with his accustomed 
vigour by the hard fact of his country’s indebtedness to the 
United States. And as it is more than likely that the British 
Delegation fully intended to soft-pedal on the currency 
question anyway, it soon became evident that no definite 
steps on currency would be taken at the Imperial Conference. 

Before discussing what might have been done, and what 
may yet be accomplished with great advantage to all Empire 
countries, it may be instructive to refer to the attitude of the 
United States with regard to the Conference generally. As 
this momentous gathering of the Empire nations drew near, 
there was, it appeared to me, and I was in Ottawa the whole 
time, no little apprehension south of the line as to the result. 


_ Icould not help thinking, for example, that the rapidity with 
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which the long drawn-out negotiations for the St. Lawrence 
Waterways Treaty were concluded, within a few days of the 
date of the Conference and on terms very favourable to 
Canada, was not without significance. The large number of 
Press representatives from over the border assembled at 
Ottawa, and the space given to the Conference in their news- 
papers, was also indicative of the interest taken in what they 
termed the “ Parley.” The New York Times, for example, 
had no fewer than three representatives at Ottawa. And 
what was the opinion expressed in this influential journal on 
the result of the Conference ? In the words of its experienced 
observer, Charles E. Selden,— 

*“* Considered merely as an economic affair, the results of 
which are to be measured in terms of the respective trade 
increases, the Conference may be called a moderate success, 
although not a serious halt to the trade of foreign countries 
in the Empire markets. 

“* But this success has been achieved at the cost of a terrific 
strain to the political and constitutional entity of the British 
Empire. 

** No matter how many more yards of British cotton cloth 
Canada buys from Lancashire, no matter how many more 
bushels of wheat Great Britain buys from Canada, the scars 
of this Conference are going to last a long time.” There are 
reasons we can understand for an American to wish to belittle 
the value of the Conference ! 

On the other hand, I hasten to bear testimony to the 
warmth of the feeling towards the Mother Country that was so 
marked—warmer, indeed, than I had ever experienced before 
—amongst all Canadians with whom I[ came in contact during 
a stay of over two months in Canada. Nor can I bring myself 
to believe that this feeling has been extinguished because of 
the wranglings which the Conference produced. At the same 
time, it would be impolitic to delay in translating the senti- 
ment of Canada into closer practical bonds of currency, trade 
and finance. 

With regard to the Conference Report on monetary and 
financial questions, which contains no definite recommenda- 
tions but, in the main, shifts the whole subject on to the 
World Conference, the best that can be said is that it does not 
close the door. But the position calls urgently for definite 
action which the Empire countries, if they choose, can take 
apart from what may be accomplished at the World Conference 
and without waiting for that assembly. 

What then are some of the practical steps towards a com- 
mon basis for an Empire currency that might have been 
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evolved at Ottawa? In collaboration with a prominent 
member of the Canadian Government, they were narrowed 
down to what in effect would be a pool of Imperial credit. The 
argument is that there exists within the Empire a potential 
but latent credit which only requires the co-operation of the 
Empire countries to render immediately available. Its 
advantages over a purely sterling basis lie in the fact that the 
credit would not have to be acquired, as would be the case 
with sterling, but would be created, and not by Britain only 
but by the participating Empire countries acting together as 
a unit. They would jointly determine the extent of the 
credit, its terms, its appropriation, its extension or its liquida- 
tion. To operate this credit effectively some sort of super- 
central bank would require to be set up. If objection were 
taken (by the Bank of England, for example), to the term 
bank, it could be called a “‘ fund” or “ pool.” The suggestion 
was that to begin with the fund might be limited to 
£100,000,000 for the whole Empire, to be allocated to each 
participating country as might be mutually agreed upon. 

The credit would be created by each member Government 
depositing with the bank its obligations to repay its share of 
the credit in gold. In balance sheet form there would appear 
on one side of the super-bank’s balance sheet treasury bonds 
of the respective Governments ultimately payable in gold. 
On the other side there would be corresponding balances at 
the credit of either the Government or central bank—which- 
ever was the local note-issuing authority—of the participating 
countries. Each country would then pass the necessary legis- 
lation for a credit balance at the super-bank to be regarded as 
the equivalent of gold as a basis for its local currency. Such 
balances would thus become available to settle balances of 
payments between the member countries by a simple debit and 
credit in the books of the super-bank, in the same way as a 
movement of gold backwards and forwards would have done 
in pre-war days. 

Indeed, for inter-Empire purposes, the credit so created 
would be tantamount to an addition of £100,000,000 to the 
monetary gold supplies of the Empire. And just as each 
country retains its freedom to use its gold as seems best to 
it, so it could use its balance at the super-bank. It is not 
intended that there should be a central control over the 
credit. The creation of the credit pool, however, would 
provide a common meeting-place for, if need be, consultation 
as to its use, though actual control of credit would rest with 
each country’s central bank or government, as is the case now. 
The primary object of this Imperial credit pool is to stabilise 
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the inter-Empire exchanges. There should result a much 
freer movement in these exchanges and narrower margins 
between buying and selling. Thus, not only would Imperial 
trade be facilitated but there would be a freer movement of 
money from where there is a surplus to where there is a 
scarcity. It is to be noted that the total credit would remain 
intact although one Empire country may have more and 
another less of the balances created by it at the super-bank. 
This would be determined by the trade movement. But 
with the exchanges stabilised the granting of loans, especially 


on short term, by members whose balances of payments were | 


favourable to those whose balances were unfavourable would 
be facilitated, and would tend to maintain equilibrium. 


The credit pool is also put forward as a sound business | 
proposition to be run on a profit-earning basis. For the | 


valuable services it would render to the member countries a 
reasonable charge would be made. There would be two sources 
of profit. One, a commission for making transfers, which 


could be based on the cost of shipping gold, or perhaps a little | 


less. This would determine the extreme points within which 
the exchanges would fluctuate. The other, an interest charge 
for the credit, which, let us say, might be three per cent. per 
annum. The income derived from transfers should cover 
the comparatively small cost of oprating the credit, with a 
surplus over. Thus its interest revenue would be free. To 
whom are the profits to be paid? The pool is co-operative. 
It belongs to the participating governments and the profits 
could be placed to a reserve fund and re-invested in the 


securities of the respective governments. This would be ; 


Socialism in its highest form. 

We have next to consider what would be the position in the 
event of liquidation. If a pool results in a good profit there 
should not be much difficulty in either liquidating it or, what 
is more likely, in continuing and even extending its operations, 
should the partners wish to do so. Suppose now the credit 
pool were given a run for five years, which is the limit placed 
on certain preferences at the Conference, after which they are 
to come up for revision. What would be a reasonable estimate 
of the accrued profits of the pool at the end of that period ? 
Probably not far short of £20,000,000. That is to say, the 
original £100,000,000 would have accumulated at compound 
interest a reserve fund of about £20,000,000, which would be 
invested in the securities of the respective governments. 

On liquidation of the pool a country’s credit balance at the 
super-bank would liquidate so much Of its government’s 
obligations to that institution. It would only be to the extent 
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that the credit balance was short of the obligation that the 
difference would fall to be settled in gold ; and whether the 
gold portion of the settlement involved profit or loss would 
depend on the difference between the price of gold when the 
obligation was given and when it was liquidated. But as 
each Government would be entitled to its share of the reserve 
fund, it is most unlikely that such share would be wholly 
absorbed. 

We now come to the all-important question of parity. 
What is to be the relationship of the other Empire countries to 
sterling ? The rupee is already linked with sterling on a 
ls. 6d. basis. The New Zealand pound is at a discount of only 
10 per cent. below sterling and should not be very difficult to 
restore to parity with sterling. Australia, whose pound is at a 
discount of 25 per cent. below sterling, presents a greater 
difficulty but, in view of the rapid recovery Australia is 
making, should not prove insoluble. So far as South Africa is 
concerned, it may be that economic forces will prove too strong 
for the maintenance of the present gold parity, and that the 
Union will be compelled to revalue its currency. But even 
if South Africa remains on the gold standard it would not 
seriously impede the adoption and operation of the plan by 
the rest of the Empire. 

The Canadian position, however, as has already been 
indicated, is the crux of the Empire currency problem. The 
Canadian dollar, which shortly before the Conference was at 
a discount of about 15 per cent., has now risen in value and is 
within 10 per cent. of the United States dollar. If the United 
States has really turned the corner—on which it is perhaps 
premature to pass an opinion—they will in all likelihood be 
only too ready to assist in restoring the Canadian dollar to 
parity with their currency. The banking and _ financial 
interests in Canada would in the main probably not be averse 
to this being done. But what have the Canadian farmers, 
whose wheat constitutes the backbone of Canada, to say ? 
They are already in sore straits. Their cry is likely to be: 
“ What is the good of a preference of 6 cents a bushel on our 
wheat when we are handicapped by 28 per cent. through the 
exchange ?”’ The Imperial Conference has done little to solve 
this problem. But it is of the first importance that a solution 
should be found and found soon. 

There is a further suggestion which I venture to hope may 
be of some assistance in arriving at a solution. Mention was 
made that this Imperial credit pool of £100,000,000 would be 
based on gold, but why not bade it on gold plus silver in 
accordance with Professor Marshall’s symmetallic pound? He 
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suggested that in place of a pound representing 113 grains of 
gold it might represent 563 grains of gold and 1,130 grains of 
silver. The present value of 564 grains of gold is about 
14s. and of 1,130 grains of silver, 4s. But if, as is not unlikely, 
other countries followed the lead given by the Empire and 
also gave silver a place in their monetary systems, the price 
of silver would be likely to rise perhaps considerably. I it 
rose, say, 50 per cent. to 27d. per standard ounce, we would 
have a pound with a metallic value of approximately 20s., on 
which the Imperial credit of £100,000,000 would be based, } 
That is to say, the obligations of the respective Governments | 
on which the credit would rest would be to pay in gold plus | 
silver in the above proportions. ] 

It does not follow, however, that payment would require to 
be made. On the contrary, the Empire partners may consider 
it to their advantage not only to continue the credit indefi- 
nitely but to increase it. If so, no silver need be purchased 
on capital account. In what way then would an Imperial 
credit based on a symmetallic pound raise the price of silver? | 

In the first place, it should have an important psycho- 
logical effect. The monetary status of silver would be raised. 
Secondly, if, owing to the continuance of the credit it became 
unnecessary to purchase silver on capital account, the interest 
on the credit would still be payable partly in gold and partly 
in silver in the above proportions. Each country would pay 
the gold portion in its local currency at the gold equivalent, 
which thereupon would be invested in its government’s 
securities. The silver portion could be paid in silver bullion 
and retained by the bank or fund for the purpose of ultimately } 
restoring the purity of the debased silver coinages of the 
Empire countries. This again would have a further psycho- 
logical effect upon the status and the value of silver. Even 
with this modest beginning the example set by so important 
a unit as the British Empire would not unlikely be followed 
by other countries and might result in the ultimate re-moneti- | 
sation of silver throughout the world. 

Now Canada is a considerable producer of silver as well 
as of gold, and has vast reserves of both money metals below 
the ground. If she joined with the rest of the Empire in 
participating in an Imperial symmetallic credit, such as I have 
briefly described, she would obtain much better prices for 
her gold, her silver, her wheat and other products. The 
Canadian dollar would then be at par with sterling and other 
Empire currencies instead of being at a premium of 18 per 
cent. as at present, or 28 per cent. if the dollar reached gold 
parity and sterling remained where it is in relation to gold. 
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It is true that the cost of the service of Canada’s debt to 
the United States would be increased, anyhow for the time 
being. Part of this debt, however, could be gradually trans- 
ferred to London on terms likely to be favourable to Canada ; 
and in any event the probabilities are that on balance Canada 
would gain far more than she would lose. 

But there is a further factor which, if it materialised, would 
lighten Canada’s debt burden to the United States. It is the 
future of sterling. This we are unable to determine at 
present. But does it not largely depend on the Empire 
pulling together and consolidating her economic position, not 
only between her members but as an economic unit in her 
relationships with the rest of the world ? This would impart 
to sterling an inherent strength which should cause sterling 
ultimately to rise, and as sterling rose the Canadian dollar 
would rise correspondingly in terms of the United States 
dollar. To accomplish this successfully, a common basis for 
the currency of the Empire is essential. That wise statesman, 
the late Lord Milner, when he set my mind working on this 
question fifteen years ago, said to me that he considered an 
Empire currency to be of the utmost importance for the future 
of the Empire. He was as right then as he was in 1925 when, 
with his last words on any public question, he declared that a 
great mistake had been made in Britain’s return to the gold 
standard. 

“The crisis of Ottawa ”’ consisted not in the wranglings 
over Argentine meat and Soviet dumpings, important though 
these issues may have appeared at the time. It was a cur- 
rency crisis—the crisis of the Canadian dollar in its relation- 
ship to sterling and other Empire currencies. Its paramount 
importance was imperfectly appreciated ; otherwise surely it 
would not have been relegated to a secondary place in the 
deliberations of the Conference, and a more serious attempt 
would have been made to solve it. The crisis continues and 
unless overcome soon, so that the Canadian dollar becomes 
definitely attached to sterling and the other Empire cur- 
rencies, it may result in the disruption of the Empire. 


J. F. DARLING. 


IRAQ AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


In the course of September Iraq was received into the fold 
of the League of Nations, when the mandate which was 
assumed by Great Britain at the close of the war came 
to an end. 

By a Treaty of Alliance which was signed in Baghdad 
on June 30th, 1930, the relations of the two countries were 
regulated for a period of twenty-five years on a basis somewhat 
similar to those prevailing in Egypt and which includes our 
Air Forces, and the troops necessary for the protection of 
their aerodromes being accorded certain rights of establish- 
ment on Iraq territory. 

While opinions differ considerably as to the wisdom of 
abandoning the responsibilities which have, up to now, de- 
volved upon us—that abandonment is in certain quarters 
deemed somewhat previous—there is little purpose to be 
served by any discussion of the policy to which, for better or 
for worse, we are now committed. I propose, therefore, to 
confine myself to some aspects of the work which we have 
accomplished during the past fifteen years. 

For some time Iraq has not figured prominently in the 
news. During the years immediately following the Great 
War a raging, tearing propaganda was conducted in a certain 
section of the Press to induce the British Government to “ cut 
its losses” and to vacate the country bag and baggage. And 
there is no gainsaying the fact that Iraq has been a costly 
liability, for apart from the blood and treasure we had 
lavished so freely in the course of expelling the Turk, we had 
had to face a widespread Arab rebellion in 1920. Again, 
in order to provide the most rudimentary machinery of order 
and civilization, we had, to all intents and purposes, to initiate 
everything. The country was indeed derelict, and desert 
countries are at all times prone to swallow a great deal in the 
way of effort and expense without anything much apparent 
to show for it. And up to 1926, too, the dispute with Turkey 
over the Mosul vilayet hung as a threatening cloud over the 
future. 

Nevertheless, it was a far-seeing eye that, despite every 
attempt to obscure its vision, saw the potential importance 
of Iraq in the years to come. There was all that was involved 
by the “‘ Drang nach Ostern ’”’ and the consequent Baghdad 
railway project undertaken by Germany some twenty years 
ago—control of the head of the Persian Gulf—the focus of 
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the Air routes in the Middle East and an outlying barrier to 
the Indian Empire. 

Looked at from another point of view, the creation of the 
new Arab state is an interesting experiment and the results 
may yet show to the world that our hand has not yet lost its 
cunning. It is certain that Iraq could never have survived 
the early and difficult stages of her existence without a full 
measure of supervision and control, and the active support 
of a Great Power. 

The necessity for these is primarily emphasized by her 
geographical position which involves territorial contact with 
four nations. Relations between Turkey and Iraq have, 
happily, undergone a marked improvement since 1926, and the 
appointment of an Iraq representative at Angora in 1928, in 
response to the opening of a Turkish consulate in Baghdad, 
have further consolidated them. During 1927 a joint Boundary 
Commission under a neutral president had delimitated the 
frontier. At the same time, partly owing to difficulties of 
communications and partly owing to other reasons, com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries is still very 
limited. 

To the east differences have likewise been apparent with 
Persia. For long the Teheran Government could not be 
prevailed upon to recognize the new Arab state, and the 
fact of this non-recognition has led to no little bickering. 
As the chief Shiah Moslem power Persia has interest and 
influence in Lower Mesopotamia, for there lie the two great 
Shiah shrines of Najef and Kerbela—important centres of 
pilgrimage and the abode of many Persian divines. Both 
these places have been notorious as focuses of discontent and 
intrigue. 

Again, Persia has come into collision with Baghdad over 
various marauders who have, from time to time, made in- 
cursions into her territory from the fastnesses of Northern 
Iraq where, with the best will in the world, it has been difficult 
to lay them by the heels. A particularly unfortunate incident 
occurred in 1926, when a well-known Persian rebel coming 
from Europe managed to make his way unbeknown across 
Iraq territory and raise a revolt in Persia. 

These various circumstances have not contributed to 
harmony, especially when it is remembered that the ruling 
class in Iraq is mainly confined to the Sunni Moslem division, 
who are not sympathetic to their Shiah co-religionists. 
Religious reasons apart, moreover, it cannot be claimed that 
the Arabs, as a race, have much in common with the Persians. 

In 1929, however, as the result of patient work on the 
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part of the British High Commissioners, matters underwent a 
change. The Shah decided to recognize King Faisul and 
received a permanent representative from him in exchange 
for the appointment of a Minister to Baghdad. This 
rapprochement, which was of economic as well as political 
import, since the natural flow of Iraq’s trade is towards 
Persia, was confirmed by a State visit only recently paid to 
Teheran by the Iraq sovereign. 

On the south-west frontier which marches with the terri- 
tory of Ibn Saud King of Hejaz, Nejd, and its dependencies or, 
in other words, ruler of the larger part of Arabia proper, 
relations have been more complex. Much has been written 
about the Wahabi monarch, who has become a sort of legend 
to students of Arab politics. But Arab politics are infinitely 
complicated, based as they are on the shifting sands of 
individuals and personalities rather than on causes and 
principles. A fragment of history is therefore required. 

Ibn Saud rose to his present position by his victory over 
the Hashimite House, who had previously ruled over the 
Holy Places at Mecca and Medina. King Ali was expelled 
from his last foothold in Jeddah in 1925 by Ibn Saud, and now 
lives in Baghdad. 

The Wahabi leader has, since, steadily consolidated his 
power, and enforced his law over a large part of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

In the autumn of 1927 certain Nejd tribes, following their 
immemorial custom, raided Iraq tribes on the southern desert 
within Iraq territory. In the course of this they destroyed a | 
Iraq police post and murdered the garrison, and in the spring 
of 1928 the raiding started again in an even more acute form 
and went on spasmodically throughout the year, making the 
area affected quite untenable for the pastoral Iraq tribes who 
suffered material casualties. This time the Air Force were 
able to inflict some punishment which action seems to have 
had a salutary effect in that in 1929, subsequent to a con- 
ference with a British representative, Ibn Saud, took the field 
to coerce his recalcitrant subjects. Since then matters have 
quietened down. 

That Iraq public opinion was excited by the occurrences 
was only to be expected, and the Government was desirous of 
undertaking a punitive expedition on some scale. Some 
fortified posts as points d’apput were constructed in the desert, 
but British influence prevented military operations proper, 
not only on the score of the expense and the difficulties of 
such a campaign, but also on account of the far-reaching 
consequences that it might have entailed. 
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But had Ibn Saud not been desirous of remaining on good 
terms with the British, it may well be believed he would have 
accepted the challenge. 

It was a further tribute to our conciliatory powers that 
some two years ago we were able to arrange a meeting between 
the two Arab sovereigns on the neutral ground of a British 
warship on the Persian Gulf, and this personal contact did 
much towards clearing the political atmosphere. 

The western boundary of Iraq meets French mandated 
territory in the Great Syrian desert which is, for the most 
part, waterless and uninhabited. As is well known, the French 
have had their troubles in Syria, and in 1924 and 1925, when 
the Jebel Druse was in rebellion and Damascus seething with 
revolt, sympathy for the rebels was very apparent in Iraq 
and not only from the Islamic point of view. King Faisul 
had until he was ejected by the French, reigned in Damascus 
as King of Syria. Many of his former entourage there were 
prominently around him in Baghdad, some of whom were 
Syrian and not Mesopotamian Arabs. Any embarrassment to 
the French Government could hardly be unwelcome to these, 
and there is no knowing the degree in which support to the 
Syrian movement might not have been given but for the 
restraining hand of the British mandate. 

As these various instances show, the situation of Iraq 
vis a vis her immediate neighbours has been fraught with its 
own peculiar difficulties. And among these the strong arm of 
Britain has been able to preserve the infant State. That 
arm alone could have saved the Mosul vilayet, the possession 
of which is vital to the whole balance and economic structure 
of Iraq. It checked embroilment with the Wahabis and 
prevented any rash adventures in Syria. 

It was fundamental that these dangers should have been 
surmounted if the new Arab Kingdom were to endure at all, 
for the first conditions for a national life are to regulate 
outside relations that directly affect it. 

Part and parcel of the question of foreign relations in that 
they bear directly upon them is that of exterior communica- 
tions. During Turkish times few parts of the world were so 
inaccessible as Mesopotamia. The breaking down of this 
isolation and provision of easy access to the outer world is a 
basic condition of progress. 

Up to 1924 the only practicable way of getting to Iraq 
was via Bombay, transhipping at that port for Basra—a 
journey that took a month from England. Since then the 
improvements in travelling facilities has been revolutionary. 
Baghdad by the shortest regular route is now only four 
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days from London. Imperial Airways run a weekly mail 
service between Palestine and Baghdad which, connecting with 
Air route to Egypt, enables this to be accomplished. The 
voyager has also the choice of travelling by rail through 
Turkey as far as Aleppo and thence by a motor journey of 
twenty-four hours to Mosul, or of going by ship to Beyrout 
on the Syrian coast and proceeding thence by the regular 
service of motor convoys to Baghdad in thirty-six hours. 
Both these last journeys take approximately eight and a half 
days each. 

The railway system of Iraq herself is one of her legacies 
from the war. Previous to the British occupation the only 
line ran from Baghdad to Samara, some seventy miles north of 
the former city. This had been constructed by the Germans, 
being the only portion of the much advertised Baghdad 
railway that had been constructed within the confines of 
Mesopotamia itself, and a line was built by the British 
from Basra to Baghdad. From the latter a line was built 
in a north-easterly direction to Qaraghan, where it divided the 
easterly branch going to the Persian frontier to Khaniquin 
and the westerly one to the important town of Kirkuk, which 
may be said to be the centre of the oil districts and of very 
important grain-bearing areas. 

In 1927 an expert was sent from England to report on 
the railway system. Among other recommendations made 
was the extension of the line from Kirkuk to cover the eighty 
miles from there to Mosul passing through Erbil—the 
ancient Arbela of Alexander the Great. As this would traverse 
one of the most fertile districts in the country, it has been 
estimated to be a sound economic proposition, which it is 
intended to carry out as soon as the necessary funds can be 
made available. When this is accomplished the Nisibin 
Mosul section, about 130 miles, will be all that will remain to 
carry the Baghdad railway project through to its completion 
and, except for the crossing at the Bosphorus, the traveller 
will be able to proceed from Calais to Basra by train. 

In the realm of internal affairs Iraq, like other nations, 
has serious minority problems. 

Apart from the native communities of Christians and 
Jews, which through long custom, have attained a reasonable 
modus vivendi with the predominant Moslem population 
surrounding them, there are yet two distinct sections. These 
are the Kurds and the Assyrians. 

Southern Kurdistan is part of King Faisul’s realms. The 
Kurds have never taken kindly to Arab rule and their attitude 
has long been the running sore of Iraq politics. Since the 
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settlement with Turkey matters have eased, but a good deal of 
spasmodic unrest has remained and military and aerial 
operations from time to time have been undertaken towards 
pacification. In the course of the past year, however, a 
comprehensive series of operations was undertaken with a 
view to the subjection of the principal remaining rebellious 
elements which were led by the Sheikh of Barzan, and these 
have been successful. 

The Assyrian question is more complex and up to now has 
been only partially solved. This small Christian people— 
which claims descent from the ancient Assyrians—prior to the 
war inhabited a mountainous region in the south-east corner 
of Turkey in Asia. Throwing in their lot with the Allies, the 
defection of Russia left them isolated, and such remnants as 
escaped destruction managed, after incredible hardships, to 
make their way through to the Mesopotamian plain, where 
they came under British protection. From the early stages of 
the mandate they furnished the material for what have been 
known as the “ Iraq Levies,” in which, under British officers, 
they have done admirable work in preserving internal order 
and furnishing the ground troops for the Royal Air Force, in 
addition to protecting the northern frontier during the period 
of tension with Turkey. 

With the establishment of the Iraq Army proper the 
necessity for the Levies, for whom the cost had to be found 
from the British Treasury, has tended to decrease, and to- 
day only one battalion remains. This has recently manifested 
certain discontent with the terms on which they are to be 
handed over to the Iraq Government which led to the dis- 
charge of a proportion of the personnel, but the latest advices 
show that the fears of the majority have for the time, at any 
rate, been allayed. The incident is not, however, without 
significance. Up to the present military service has been the 
principal means of subsistence of the remnant of the 
Assyrians, and, since such service has no longer generally been 
available, they have found themselves in a difficult position. 
They still number some thirty thousand and, asa mountain 
race, are quite unsuited to inhabit the burning plains of 
Mesopotamia. Nor can they return to their own country, 
since, by what they naturally feel to be a legitimate grievance, 
that country lies within the frontiers of Turkey ; and there- 
fore, although they fought manfully on the winning side, they 
now find themselves dispossessed of everything they owned 
and permanently exiled, for a return would be to court a 
persecution of which they have had ample experience. Their 
case is one of the tragedies of the war. 
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The British Government has recognized a measure of 
responsibility to the Assyrians and has been unremitting in 
its efforts to persuade the Iraq Government to incorporate 
these refugees into the Iraq nation and grant them holdings 
of land in Northern Iraq. This policy has, to some extent, 
been carried out and a number of Assyrian families are now 
settled, but they are notoriously at enmity with the Kurds, 
who predominate in that part of the country, while the fact 
that most of the land is already taken up makes it difficult to 
place them in other than small groups. 

A start has also been made to incorporate them in the 
public services such as the Army and the police and as 
railway officials. But it is not surprising that discontent is 
prevalent and agitations have been set on foot among them to 
betake themselves to Russia or Persia. A good number have 
gone to America. The Iraq Government has been well advised 
to try and retain them with their exceptional martial qualities, 
they would form a valuable element in the State. 

King Faisul has now reigned some eleven years. He 
was a British nominee as candidate for the throne and under 
circumstances of difficulty has acquitted himself with credit. 
His critics on all sides have been numerous, but his position 
is probably more secure than it was some years ago, which is 
the acid test of his achievement. Without enjoying the best 
of health he has worked hard and associated himself fully 
with the public life and activities of his adopted country, 
showing in this respect an unusually progressive spirit. His 
worst enemies would hardly deny him personality and 
intelligence. 

Any demarcation of contending political factions on party 
lines is difficult to define, for, as previously mentioned, Arab 
politics are apt to centre round individuals. But, broadly 
speaking, there are two groups—the Progressives and the 
Nationalists—the former being now in office. Neither have 
desired to repudiate wholly the British connection, but the 
Progressives have been more inclined to assess it at its real 
value. Unfortunately political “crisis’”” are a recurrent 
feature of Iraq politics—a government does well if it lasts a 
year—and this lack of continuity is naturally a stumbling 
block to progress. The more experienced of the politicians 
have been trained in the Turkish school and mostly in the 
Turkish army, and are not, therefore, without some know- 
ledge of European affairs. There are, too, able and patriotic 
men among them, of which mention may be made of Jaffar 
Pasha el Askeri, who has for three years represented his 
country diplomatically in London and who is now Minister of 
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War, and Nuri Pasha es-Said, the present Prime Minister. 
Both these men had distinguished records in the Hedjaz 
during the war. Yasin Pasha, a former Turkish Army Corps 
Commander, is leader of the Nationalist party and may be 
said to be the stormy petrel of Iraq politics. 

The number of British officials has for some time been 
very limited. To each of the six Ministries of the Interior, 
Justice, Communications and Works, War, and Education is 
attached a British adviser with a few senior officials. In 
the Army, in addition to the British Inspector-General, who 
is also Adviser to the Ministry, there have been some forty 
British officer instructors, but since under the new régime 
this number is designed to be reduced to fourteen inclusive 
of three from the Royal Air Force, some diminution in 
efficiency must be expected. Still, the organization and 
armament is thoroughly up to date and the troops have 
attained a very fair standard of training and discipline on 
British lines. A Motor Machine Gun Company, Mechanical 
Transport, Signals and other technical services exist, and a 
progressive Staff School and Cadet College among other 
centres of instruction. 

The Army—about ten thousand strong—has up to now 
been on a voluntary basis and there has been no difficulty in 
getting suitable recruits from the hardy desert tribes. From 
the early stages of its existence it has been called upon for 
active operations, and although certain weaknesses were 
apparent in the officer personnel, the rank and file have 
acquitted themselves admirably, while under the Ministry of 
the Interior an efficient police force and medical service exists. 

Health measures, which have been responsible for steadily 
decreasing the high rate of infantile mortality, have done 
much to fight the scourges of plague and cholera and have 
gained the confidence of the native population. But in this 
direction, as in also that of education, money is sorely needed. 

Among the most valuable of the British officials are the 
political officers who are attached to the “ mutarsarifs ” or 
governors of the “liwas”’ or provinces. Their task is an 
extremely delicate one and their influence a powerful factor 
for peace and good order, for in no other position could a 
foreigner come so closely in touch with the people in their 
daily lives. Among the dozen political officers are a good 
proportion of ex-officers of the regular army who have re- 
signed their commissions to take up these new careers. All 
are good Oriental linguists, some even brilliant, and are of a 
type of public servant that England, beyond all other 
countries, seems able to produce to work in the East. 
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In the realms of Finance, money, as elsewhere, is scarce. 
Expenditure on the Army and the police have up to recently 
absorbed over one-third of the revenue of the country. This 
was difficult to avoid in the early difficult stages, when the 


enforcement of order was the prior consideration not only for | 


purely internal reasons but to give the security necessary | 


to attract the foreign capital essential for development. Up 
to date, funds for adequate Communications, Education, 
Extension of Medical Services, Irrigation, have been lacking, 

' But Iraq has been able to balance her budget year by 
year—no mean achievement in these days. 

There are signs that the old Turkish tradition is being 
broken down and that the nation has made some progress 
towards shouldering the responsibilities which are now about 
to devolve upon it. No one who has dwelt in Iraq over a period 
of years can have failed to observe significant signs and 
portents. These are perhaps especially noticeable in the 
capital. New houses have been going up rapidly and better 
types of houses than have up to now sufficed. Motor transport, 
both for private and commercial use, is increasing by leaps and 
bounds and has, consequently, demanded improvements in 
the streets and roads. Amenities of life are improving. The 
education and status of women has made a notable advance. 
The percentage of illiterates, though still high, is decreasing, 
and with this decrease the use of the Post Office is being 
augmented. Service in the Army and police is doing much to 
heighten standards of appearance and cleanliness amongst the 
rural population, from which their personnel is mainly drawn. 

Iraq has often been compared to Egypt, and the com- 
parison is not inapt. Both are riparian states with great 
wealth or potential wealth in agriculture. Both have great 
historical monuments of the past. Both have, as the pre- 
dominant element in their population, the Arab race. 

The term “riches of Egypt’ has long been proverbial. 
And it is to the waters of the Nile that these riches are due. 
But Iraq has not one but two mighty rivers. Before Hulagu, 
with his Tartars, destroyed her irrigation system, she was the 
granary of the world. And she has what Egypt has not—oil. 

It is not only the eye of faith that sees in Iraq a second 
and more wealthy Egypt. “In twenty years’ time,” as one 
prominent Arab put it, “ Iraq will be just as rich as Egypt, 
but let us hope not so ungrateful to those who have made 
her so.” 

For, indeed, the sufferings and sacrifices made for her 
redemption by England have been immense. No one can travel 
throughout the length and breadth of Mesopotamia without 
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continually arriving on some field made famous by British 
and Indian arms. From Shaiba to Kut, to Ctesiphon, to the 
Diala and thence onward north of Baghdad on both Tigris 
and Euphrates, the whole land is watered by the blood of our 
soldiers. And since then, although our position in the 
country has often been assailed and misrepresented, the work 
has gone steadily on. Our major responsibilities are now about 
to be laid down, but it is due to those who have striven and to 
those who have died to believe that their work will endure 
and that it has established a factor for order and stability in the 
Middle East rich in material promise and bound to Great 
Britain by every tie of interest and gratitude. 


R. H. Beapon. 
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EARL ROBERTS 
Let us praise famous men. 


OnE hundred years ago there was born a man who had the 
gift of military genius. 

Frederick Sleigh Roberts, first Earl Roberts of Kandahar, 
Pretoria and Waterford, was born at Cawnpore on the 30th 
September, 1832, younger son of General Sir Abraham 
Roberts and Isabella, daughter of Abraham Bunbury of 
Kilfeacle, Co. Tipperary. The very place of his birth, soon 
to figure as one of the bloodiest scenes in the Indian Mutiny, 
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seemed almost an indication of the trend of his future life © 


which would lie in serving India as a part of the British 
Empire. When he was two years of age Roberts’ parents 
brought him home to England. At thirteen he went to Eton, 
and although he was there for only one year the compara- 
tively short association with that great school impressed 
itself indelibly on him. The following year it might be said, 
Roberts’ connection with the Army began, for he passed 
second into Sandhurst. His father wished him to follow his 
own example and enter the East India Company’s service ; 
and accordingly he went to Addiscombe, from which he was 
gazetted on the 12th December, 1851, to the Bengal Artillery. 
In the following April he landed in India and joined his father, 
who was commanding at Peshawar, to serve both as aide-de- 
camp and as battery officer. No better beginning could 
possibly have been selected for young Roberts than to be 
immediately on the North-West Frontier of India, because it 


was there that he was destined to prove his great abilities in } 


the years to come. He learnt at first hand the problems 


associated with the Frontier, the character and customs of | 


the tribesmen of the Himalaya, under the able tuition of his 
father, who had very wide experience in such matters. 

In 1854 Roberts gained the much-coveted distinction of 
the Horse Artillery jacket. He was serving in the Bengal 
Horse Artillery when news reached Peshawar of the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny at Meerut. Immediately, a mobile 
column was formed in the Punjab and Roberts became 
staff officer to its first Commander Sir Neville Bowles Cham- 
berlain, and to the latter’s successor, John Nicholson. A few 
weeks later, in June, 1857, Roberts was in the midst of rough 
and tumble fighting around Delhi, where he did double duty 
as a staff officer and battery officer. In one engagement he 
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received a blow on his spine from a bullet which was stopped 
from doing more deadly mischief by the leather pouch which 
he was wearing; but, even so, it laid him up for a month. 
Soon after the fall of Delhi he took part in the second Relief 
of Lucknow under Sir Colin Campbell, who chose him to 
guide the force attempting the relief from the Alumbagh to 
the Dilkusha palace. It was not long before Roberts was to 
gain the greatest distinction which the Sovereign confers— 
the Victoria Cross. The simple description of the reason for 
which that Cross is given—‘ For Valour ’—exemplifies the 
action of this young officer on the occasion that won him this 
high recognition. A Sowar was in deadly peril from a Sepoy, 
who was attacking him with his fixed bayonet to such an 
extent that the former appeared to have small chance of 
emerging alive from the encounter. Instantly, Roberts 
dashed forward and effectively disposed of the Sepoy. Just 
then two other Sepoys attempted to make off with a Standard, 
the mere thought of such a thing occurring stung Roberts 
into immediate action. He promptly attacked. One of the 
men he cut down as he wrenched the staff out of the fellow’s 
hand, and, seeing what had befallen his companion, the other 
Sepoy put his musket close to Roberts’ body and fired. Had 
matters moved normally the young officer would have been 
a dead man, but, fortunately for him, it missed fire. A naval 
officer who was present with Peel’s brigade at the time 
wrote: ‘‘ Lieutenant Roberts, of the Bengal Artillery ... 
also made himself conspicuous by his gallantry in the cavalry 
pursuit, and earned the much-coveted distinction of the 
Victoria Cross. He is one of those rare men, who, to un- 
common daring and bravery in the field and unflinching, 
hard-working discharge of duty in the camp, adds the charm 
of cheery and unaffected kindness and hospitality in the tent, 
and his acquaintance and friendship are high prizes to those 
who obtain them.” What finer tribute, what more generous 
praise could one man pay to another. It was evidence of the 
fact that from the outset of his career this little man—for 
Roberts was small in stature— possessed the truly big spirit 
which combines personal bravery and chivalry with the 
ability to meet his fellows and impress them by sheer 
worth. 

Roberts, who had been appointed Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General to Major-General Sir Hope Grant, 
who was appointed to the command of the Cavalry Division 
for the seige and capture of Lucknow, remained for some 
time in this capacity. After the fall of Lucknow, however, 
the ill-effects of exposure to the climate and the hard work 
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into which he had unremittingly thrown himself caused the 
doctors to recommend his having a trip to England, and a 
successor for the post was found in Wolseley. 

Although Roberts’ health trip home was intended for 
quiet recuperation, it was to prove the occasion for another 
great event in his life. For it was during this period, on the 
17th May, 1859, that he was married to Miss Nora Henrietta 
Bews ‘‘ without whose loving help my Forty-one Years in 
India could not be the happy retrospect it is.” 


Roberts soon returned to India and found himself in the | 
Second Afghan War. The skill he displayed in making his | 


attack on the Peiwar Ridge during those operations which 
were to end ultimately in the capture of Kabul through 


similar strategy showed his military genius. In connection | 


with this event a light is thrown on Roberts’ religious beliefs 
by one of his personal records: “On Sunday morning, 
December Ist, 1878, not many hours before the attack, 
church parade was held just a little out of range of the enemy’s 
artillery. I think nearly every officer present partook of the 
Sacrament afterwards. It was a most solemn and impressive 
service.” 


After the fall of Kabul and when Roberts was preparing | 


to lead his troops back into India, he was destined to perform 
the feat which has immortalised his name—his march to 
Kandahar. News was received of the total defeat of a British 
brigade at Maiwand and that Lieutenant-General Primrose 


was besieged in Kandahar. Immediately Roberts began his | 


famous march on August 9th, 1880, and with a single day’s 
rest, marched a regular force of 10,000 men encumbered 


with 8 to 9,000 baggage animals, 313 miles through the heart | 
of a barren hostile country, surrounded by bleak and lonely | 


mountains, in the space of 22 days. When he arrived outside 


Kandahar Roberts was ill with fever and terribly pulled | 


down, being carried in a litter. But the following morning 


he insisted on mounting his charger and rode out amongst | 


his men to offer words of praise and encouragement. His 
clash with the forces fighting under Ayub Khan resulted in a 
complete victory. Roberts was now created K.C.B., G.C.B., 
and a baronet. In November he returned to England and 
“was féted and feasted to almost an alarming extent.” 
News of the disaster of Majuba Hill on February 27, 1881, 
resulted in his being nominated by Gladstone’s Government to 
go out to the Cape of Good Hope as Governor of Natal and 
Commander of the Forces in South Africa. Actually his stay 
in South Africa after arriving at Cape’Town was limited to 
24 hours, for in the meantime peace with the Boers had been 
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made ‘“‘ without honour,” as he called it. He returned to 
India as Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army in 
November of that year and set himself to remedy the faults 
and defects in the training of native troops which his wide 
experience had disclosed to him. May, 1895, found him 
promoted Field-Marshal, and on the Ist of October the same 
year he became Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. 

Roberts was sixty-seven when the failure of other Generals 
in the South African War, in 1899, caused Lord Salisbury’s 
Government to appoint him to the supreme military command 
in that country, with Kitchener as his Chief of Staff. His only 
son was mortally wounded in a gallant attempt to save some 
of Buller’s guns at Colenso, fought on December 15, before 
Lord Roberts arrived in South Africa. It was therefore under 
the shadow of great personal loss and deep sorrow that 
Roberts undertook his new duties. The operations carried out 
under his skilled direction and which resulted in the complete 
reversal of the military situation in South Africa, and the 
conquest and annexation of the two Boer Republics, are on 
the pages of history. When Roberts arrived in January, 1900, 
the English were everywhere suffering repulse. Roberts, with 
Kitchener’s help, changed all that, and by a series of brilliant 
military operations, rendered our arms victorious. A year 
later he was recalled to England, made an Earl, and placed 
at the head of the Army. 

In 1905 he resigned his post on the Committee of National 
Defence, and devoted himself to pressing the need of re- 
forming military training. Roberts claimed that the intro- 
duction of the rifle had greatly altered matters, and that 
whereas, in the past, special stress had been laid upon drill, 
more time should now be devoted to rifle shooting, as well 
as to adopting systematic general military training and service. 
He saw, too, and strongly felt the need for compulsory 
military service for Home Defence—an opinion which brought 
him much criticism, but which was amply justified by the 
reasons he gave in his book Fallacies and Facts, published in 
1911, as well as by the events at the opening of the Great 
War. For nine years he preached the doctrine of military 
service. Had he been listened to there would have been 
no war. He lived to the end of 1914, thus seeing the tragedy 
he had foretold. 

Roberts’ end at the ripe age of eighty-two was amid such 
scenes as doubtless he, the born soldier and long-experienced 
campaigner, best knew. On the arrival of the Indian troops 
in France in 1914, he paid them a visit, and whilst at St. 
Omer contracted pneumonia and died on November 14th 
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amongst the fighting forces. It was finely said, at the time, 
by Rudyard Kipling of this soldier’s death :— 
‘“‘ Four hundred miles of cannon spoke, 
When the Master Gunner died.” 

A few days later, with the pomp and splendour of military 
ceremony, at once impressive and severely simple, his mortal 
remains found an honoured resting-place in the hallowed 
ground beneath St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

So passed the little man with the great spirit, who had 
served England and served her well with only service as the 
object of his life. Now, and at all times, his motto contained 
in a message to the British nation may well be remembered : 
“See that there is no weak point in your armour.” 


RICHARD CLAVERING. 
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GENERAL SiR CHARLES JAMES Napter, G.C.B., held office as 
Commander-in-Chief in India for twenty-two months, landing 
at Calcutta in the summer of 1849, and returning to England 
in the spring of 1851. A short period, yet one in which much 
military history was written. 

The decision to send Sir Charles Napier back to the 
country where he had already distinguished himself was said 
to have been primarily due to “ that paroxysm of alarm and 
distrust aroused in England by the news of Lord Gough’s 
dearly-won and indecisive victories over the Sikhs.” As a 
result, the Duke of Wellington was asked to suggest a 
successor. He suggested Charles Napier’s younger brother, 
George, who declined the post. Things were at a deadlock, 
when the heavy losses occurring in the battle of Chillianwalla 
forced the Government to meet the wishes of the public and 
offer the position to Sir Charles. It was not the choice of 
the Court of Directors, for the “‘ Conqueror of Scinde”’ and 
“ John Company ” were not on good terms. But the Queen 
was insistent ; and the day after Lord John Russell told the 
House of Commons her Majesty’s views on the subject the 
“Honourable Court” confirmed them. Still, they did so 
with bad grace, and actually proposed that the appointment 
should not carry with it a seat on the Council of India. 

On May 6th, 1849, Sir Charles Napier, amid a salute from 
the guns of Fort William, landed at Calcutta. He got to 
work very promptly, his first official act being to inspect 
the 96th Foot. As was his custom, he delivered a speech 
full of characteristic ‘‘ Napierisms.”’ 

“Let me give you a bit of advice,” he said to the 
assembled troops. “‘I know that young men don’t think 
much about advice from old men. They think they know a 
good deal better than the old cove who talks to them. Still, 
let me tell you that you’ve come to a country where you're 
dead men if you drink. I know two regiments in India. 
One drank; the other didn’t. The one that didn’t drink is 
one of the best. The other has been all but destroyed. 
There are, I know, some men who will drink—in spite of the 
devil and their officers. But such men will soon be in 
hospital ; and very few that go there ever come out again.” 

In his speeches, of which he delivered many, Sir Charies 
was always unconventional. Thus, addressing the Ist 
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Fusiliers at Agra, he observed: ‘“‘I have ordered you to 
Lahore. If there is any dust to be kicked up there, you 
shall be in it.” On another occasion, he complained of his 
restricted powers. ‘“‘ The only people,” he said, “I have 
any authority over in all India are the apothecaries. Yet, 
I cannot give one of them a dose of medicine without first 
getting leave from the Military Board to expend their damned 
medical stores.” 

Sir Charles had not been long in the saddle when there 
occurred the celebrated case of Mr. Morgan v. Mrs. Rowe. 
The former was a civilian, and the latter was the wife of an 
ex-non-commissioned officer. The lady’s version of the 
incident was that, to bring a little grist to the family mill, 
she sold some cheese to a Mr. Raikes. When the account 
was settled, in a memorandum directed to her husband, she 
wrote back, requesting to be informed “ what impertinent 
ass has the presumption to style Mr. Rowe sergeant?” A 
Mr. Morgan took this search for knowledge as applying to 
himself, and complained to Napier that he had been 
“insulted.” Further, he suggested that “ disciplinary ac- 
tion” should be taken against the husband, whom he held 
responsible for Madam’s breach of etiquette. 

This drew a characteristic reply :-— 

“‘T am unable to give you any redress, because my Commission as 
Commander-in-Chief gives me no power to make ladies apologize for 
being saucy, which is an unfortunate habit they fall into at times, 
and more especially those who are good-looking, which I suppose Mrs. 
Sergeant Rowe happens to be. As to the sergeant having written the 
letter, that is neither here nor there. Some husbands cannot help 
doing as they are ordered, and he may be innocent of malice. . . . If 
possible, Major Tucker will endeavour to persuade the lady to apologize 
for calling you an ass.” 

Scant comfort, this, but Mr. Morgan had to be content 
with it. 

Sir Charles Napier was not called “ the soldier’s friend ” 
for nothing. The comfort and well-being of Mr. (and Mrs.) 
Atkins were matters with which he specially concerned 
himself. 

“The practice of allowing married families to occupy 
verandahs, while single men occupy the centre rooms, is 
prohibited,” was one of his instructions; and, if separate 
barracks did not exist for their accommodation, he directed 
that additional quarters should be built. Then, too, during a 
“ surprise visit’ to Agra, ‘‘ he tasted the bread and abused 
the contractors, adding that he would like to hang every 
contractor in the country.” Nor were officers encouraged to 
ask for leave of absence “on urgent private affairs’ too 
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often. ‘‘ The private soldier,’ he pointed out, “has the 
same constitution as his officers. He suffers equally from 
the effects of heat. He never has any leave. Nor is it very 
encouraging to him to see his officers scampering off to the 
hills the moment the heat begins.” 

Requests for special favours also met with his strong 
disapproval. ‘‘H.E. the Commander-in-Chief,” he once 
observed in a memorandum from Simla, “‘ has received the 
most extraordinary letters from officers commanding corps, 
both regular and irregular, praying to have the destination of 
their regiments changed. The Commander-in-Chief begs to 
inform these Gentlemen that the troops are moved to suit 
the public convenience, and not the convenience of indi- 
viduals; and he desires that such an unsoldier-like and 
disorderly practice may not again take place to the disgrace 
of military discipline.” 

Napier had well-defined views concerning barrack-square 
routine. “‘ And now, you youngsters,” he once said to the 
garrison at Umballah, “just a few words as to drill. I 
know it is often tiresome and disheartening and annoying, 
but you must remember that it is drill that makes companies 
and regiments and brigades and divisions act together.” 

At the customary “ pow-wow ” after a review it was his 
habit to deliver himself of caustic comments if he observed 
anything that required criticism. “‘The Commander-in- 
Chief,” he declared, “ will not pass over without animadver- 
sion faults which, if tolerated, would, in the event of war, 
produce certain defeat to this Army.”’ Some of his “ strafes ” 
were very severe. A characteristic one was administered by 
him on the conclusion of a garrison parade at Meean-Meer :— 


“A disgraceful scene, exhibiting both want of drill and want of 
discipline! . . . If ever such again happens, he will expose the 
commanding officers of any regiment that so disgraces itself in public 
orders to the whole of the Indian Army. . . . The Commander-in- 
Chief does not hereby call on commanding officers to torment those 
under their orders by long and harassing drilling; but he does call 
upon them to instruct their officers, and to instruct themselves, and 
also their supernumerary ranks.” 


Debts, as well as drink and drill, also occupied the 
veteran’s attention. The subject was one on which he felt 
very strongly, and on which he was accustomed to express 

imself in very strong terms. His tongue, indeed, was as 
sharp as his sword. 

“A considerable amount of my time,” he wrote, “ has 
been taken up in the examination of weekly, if not of daily, 
complaints against officers for non-settlement of debts. I 
am not merely a rich man speaking to those who are poor 
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men. I have known poverty, and I have lived for years on 
less than half of what every ensign in this Army receives, 
and I have lived so, too, in a more expensive country than 
India. Some young men get commissions without having 
had much education, or, perhaps, a vulgar one, which is 
worse. These officers are not aware that honesty is in- 
separable from the character of a thoroughbred Gentleman, 
A vulgar man, who ‘ essays a champagne tiffin and swindles 
his servants,’ may be a pleasant companion to those who do 
not hold him in contempt as a vulgar knave, but he is not a 
Gentleman !” 

Among the principal causes of debt, Sir Charles blamed 
“the extravagance of messes, and the feeling that it is 
manly to be dishonourable”; the “constant marching of 
regiments’; and, last, but by no means least, “ borrowing 
from the banks.” Inadequacy of pay, however, was not 
admitted by him. “The pay of an ensign,” he declared, 
“is sufficient for his just expenditure. I know that every 
ensign in India can live well on his pay.” 

Unfortunately, he did not tell them how to do it. 

Still, with a desire to save the pockets of the younger 
officers, he took up the matter of uniform, and delivered 
himself of a pronouncement on the subject :— 


“His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, considering it highly 
desirable that a plainer style of dress than the very expensive uniform 
at present worn by the officers of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers 
should henceforth be adopted, is pleased, with the sanction of the Most 
Noble the Governor-General of India, to authorize the gradual introduc- 
tion into that corps of the uniform prescribed for Fusilier regiments in 
Her Majesty’s service.” 


Sir Charles himself certainly favoured a “ plain style” ; 
and he is said to have affected a “‘ jockey cap, tussore coat, 
and a pair of white unmentionables which appeared to have 
already done their duty.” 

Officers who incurred bills they could not meet were apt 
to be dealt with by court-martial. In 1850 a captain was 
tried for “‘ unbecoming conduct, in having, on groundless and 
frivolous pretences, evaded payment of a just debt due to 
the Mess of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers.” As a result, he lost a 
step in rank. 

A much more serious case was that of an adjutant, tried 
for “‘ un-officer-like conduct,” in borrowing money from 4 
sergeant, not paying rent for his bungalow, and withholding 
the wages of his servants. Altogether, there were five 
separate counts, and the sentence was to be “ very severely 
reprimanded.” 
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The “ strafe’ was administered by Sir Charles himself in 
the following terms :— 


* Lieutenant Fanshaw! I do not understand why the court- 
martial did not cashier you, as, in my opinion, it should have done. 
Public duty makes me regret that you have escaped from a just punish- 
ment; but I shall rejoice if the very lenient penalty inflicted may 
improve your conduct as a British officer.” 


Gambling was another “red rag” to the Commander-in- 
Chief. Convicted by court-martial of such an offence, a 
captain of the 58th Native Infantry, who had won several 
thousand rupees from a brother officer, was reduced to the 
bottom of the list of his rank ; a Gunner subaltern at Umballah 
was cashiered for “failing to redeem a promissory note he 
had given”’’; and, in July, 1850, three young officers of the 
22nd Foot, and one of the 60th Rifles, found guilty at a 
Simla court-martial of “‘ gaming and betting at backgammon,” 
were ordered to be “ reprimanded in such a fashion as the 
Commander-in-Chief may direct.” 

A very scandalous case occurred in October, 1850, when a 
Mr. MacChlery, of the Civil Service, reported that marked 
cards were used while he was playing whist at a mess. He 
admitted, however, that this fact was known to himself and 
his partner. ‘‘ In my opinion,” was Napier’s comment, “ he 
would better have consulted his own respectability had he 
not forced this inquiry ” ; and added, “‘ I have no power to 
take notice of Mr. MacChlery’s conduct. He is not amenable 
to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief.” Still, the other 
gamblers were in a different position, and were “‘ reprimanded 
for their direct and premeditated breach of discipline.” 
Under the circumstances, they got off very lightly. 

Drink was also the cause of the downfall of several officers 
during Napier’s regime. Of one who was cashiered for 
drunkenness, he declared :— 


“The Service has lost a clever officer; and an honourable family 
is thrown into deep affliction; and a young man of great promise is 
utterly ruined in his profession.” 


Another homily was issued by him when Lieutenant 
Ashton, of the 53rd Foot, was dismissed the Army for 
“ scandalous conduct, in having been in a state of intoxication 
in his quarters.” Having confirmed the sentence, he added :— 


“The being intoxicated after dinner, however unbecoming and 
disgraceful it is to the character of a well-bred gentleman, may still 
have the pretext of conviviality for a thoughtless, but culpable, excess 
in a young man. This, however, is not the crime of the prisoner. His 
has been deliberate drunkenness, a glaring disregard of decency in the 
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broad face of day ; an act destructive to all society, all discipline, all 
moral feelings, and calculated to make the uniform of a British Officer 
a by-word and a shame! I will not pardon Lieutenant Ashton.” 


This decision had repercussions. According to a journalist, 
“‘ the mother of the unhappy young man wrote to Sir Charles 
Napier, and told him that her son, so far from being a dis- 
solute character, had regularly remitted to her a considerable 
portion of his meagre allowance for the support of his younger 
brothers and sisters. . . . Thereupon, the perverse old war- 
rior, seeking to reconcile the claims of duty with the impulses 
of humanity, sent the lady the price of an ensign’s com- 
mission from his private funds, thus atoning for the hard- 
ships of justice by an act of liberal generosity.” 

The veteran, however, exhibited no such soft spot towards 
a surgeon who had been found guilty of neglect, and recom- 
mended to mercy. “I am sorry,” he said, “ that I cannot 
comply with the recommendation of the Court. There 
appears to be no excuse for the prisoner’s conduct. He seems 
to be above the duties of his profession, since he deems it 
beneath him to attend the sick wives and children of British 
soldiers.” 

But, just as he could be severe, so also could he be lenient. 
““T pardon Ensign Dobbs,” he “ minuted ” on one occasion. 
“His frank avowal of, and regret for, his misconduct, to- 
gether with his promise to be steady in future, convince me 
that no reprimand is necessary, though very properly 
sentenced by the Court.” 

Horace WYNDHAM. 


THE CAPITAL OF CHINA 


Mr. LIonEL CurtIs, that prince of busybodies, who, together 
with the late Mr. Edwin Montague, is responsible for most 
of the anarchy in India to-day, has just published a book on 
China, entitled “The Capital Question of China.” Seeing 
that Mr. Curtis has only spent a few weeks at most in that 
country, the views contained in his book are as unrelated 
to reality as the numerous constitutions that he has provided 
for an unappreciative world. The title of the book is meant 
to be a pun, for, apart from the usual Curtis attack on British 
officials on the spot, the chief purpose of the book seems to 
be to try and persuade the British Government to move its 
Legation from Peking to the “real capital” at Nanking, 
by failing to do which, he claims, we have grossly insulted 
the sovereign dignity of China. 

There might be some truth in these arguments, if one 
were only certain, where the capital of China is likely to be 
during the next dozen years. But facts outrun theories: 
between the time of the writing and the publishing of this 
book the so-called Government of China have not only removed 
their capital from Nanking to Loyang, a town right in the 
interior, but have even nominated Sianfu, in the still more 
distant province of Shensi, as “‘ sub-capital,” in case a third 
removal should prove desirable. Supposing that the British 
Government had followed Mr. Curtis’s advice and had spent 
several hundred thousand pounds in building a new Legation 
at Nanking (at a time when every penny of unnecessary 
expenditure ought to be avoided), they would now be faced 
with the alternatives, either of having thrown away the tax- 
payers’ money for nothing, or of again having to offend 
the Chinese Government by refusing to move. That a 
modern Government has the right of changing its capital 
as often as it likes, without the least regard to the con- 
venience of, or cost to, friendly nations, is one of those claims 
that could only be put forward by one of our modern theorists. 
But enough of Mr. Curtis. It is my purpose here to give a 
few facts in connection with this question of the capital 
of China, solely as they affect Chinese policy, leaving out of 
account the comparatively minor issue of a proper site for 
the foreign Legations. 

A discussion of the best site for a permanent capital of 
China pre-supposes that the whole country is united, and 
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that there exists a strong central Government which, ruling 
from such a capital, sends out orders that are obeyed through- 
out the country. This, of course, is the theory that is 
accepted by the foreign apologists of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, based on the propaganda supplied by their Kuomin- 
tang friends. But in actual fact nothing could be further 
from the truth; China has been going backwards in every 
direction these last years, and the Kuomintang party that 
at present still feebly holds the reigns of government is 
steadily losing influence in the country, of which at the 
present time it only controls an infinitesimal portion. The 
question of the site of the capital of China remains, therefore, 
just as problematical as ever. 

The old capital, Peking, had numerous advantages, 
It had all the traditions and associations of a great governing 
centre together with the more material advantage of a 
sufficiency of modern buildings in which to house the various 
Government departments, it enjoys an excellent climate with 
a sharp, bracing winter, as against the relaxing, semi-tropical 
heat and dampness of the South. It was, and still is, the 
chief, in fact, the only, centre of Chinese culture and 
education. It lies inland, about one hundred miles from 
the coast, safe from the bombardment of hostile navies, and 
is the centre of the biggest network of railways in China. 
It should be added that the best material for army and 
police comes from the North. 

In spite of these not inconsiderable advantages, the 
Kuomintang, as soon as they had captured Peking in 1928, 
at once took steps to remove the capital to Nanking, ostensibly 
on the grounds that their thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
Government must not be tainted or influenced by the 
“imperialistic and feudal”’ atmosphere of Peking. But the 
real reason, apart from certain land speculations, was that 
General Chiang Kai Shek, who, together with his relations 
and friends, was at that time out to seize the whole power, 
was afraid that he would be unable to control the South, if 
he tried to rule China from Peking. His calculations in this 
respect were quite wrong, as has been proved by events. 
Even if the Nanking Government could keep its hold on 
the South, they were endangering their hold on Manchuria, 
which, no doubt, amongst other reasons, was why Japan so 
steadily encouraged the adoption of Nanking as the capital. 

As a matter of fact, there has not been complete unanimity 
on this question of the capital, even in the ranks of the 
Kuomintang party itself. The Cantonese and Kuangsi 
cliques were dead against Nanking from the start; so were 
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the military leaders in the North, such as Marshal Feng 
Yu Hsiang and General Yen Hsi Shan of Shansi. Many 
Kuomintang politicians were in favour of remaining at 
Peking, if only on account of its convenience and other 
amenities ; some advocated Shanghai ; and others Hangchow, 
in the province of Chekiang, a former capital of China. As 
a fact, in spite of the removal of the capital from Peking, 
Nanking has never been the capital except in name: the 
head offices of the Maritime Customs, of the Postal Administra- 
tion, and of other Chinese Government services are in the 
International Settlement of Shanghai, whilst the actual 
governing of China—by council meetings that correspond 
more or less to our Cabinet meetings—is conducted from the 
French Settlement in Shanghai, where the majority of 
Kuomintang leaders have their private palaces. 

Although at the time of changing capitals the action of 
Kemal Pasha in moving the capital of Turkey from Con- 
stantinople to Angora was much quoted as a precedent and 
as an example of how to teach the “ Imperialist Powers” a 
lesson in humility, the transfer of the capital of China from 
Peking to Nanking has really been the very opposite of 
that move. For the chief weakness of Nanking as a site for 
the capital was overwhelmingly demonstrated by recent 
events, when, as a result of a threatened bombardment by 
Japanese warships, the Chinese Government fled from 
Nanking in a wild panic and established a new capital at 
Loyang, in the far interior. In this connection it is rather 
amusing to note that the fact of Nanking being so accessible 
to foreign warships is one of the arguments adduced by Mr. 
Curtis in favour of removing the British Legation there. 

In general, it may be questioned whether statesmen who 
were really concerned for the welfare of their country would 
have advised the building of an entirely new capital at 
enormous expense at a time when the finances of China were 
in such a weak and disordered state, and when, anyhow, 
money was required for much more urgent purposes, if 
only, for instance, to build up a modern army and navy 
against Japan. 

But the worst blow of all that the Kuomintang dealt 
themselves and their country by so hastily and prematurely 
abandoning the Northern capital is that it has lost them Man- 
churia. Apart from their general anti-foreign policy, a con- 
sistently hostile attitude towards Japan coupled with 
demands for the retrocession of Dairen and the Liaotung 
peninsula, has been one of the main planks in the Kuomintang 
platform, and their chief claim to popularity in the country. 
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That being the case, the Kuomintang politicians should, at 
least, have foreseen the inevitable clash with Japan and have 
directed all their efforts to prepare for it. It was more 
important for them to put up as strong a defence as possible 
against Japan, than even to make sure of the South. The 
falling-away of part of China proper, such as Canton, for 
instance, might only be temporary, always offering chances 
of reunion in a federation of States or in some other forn, 
whereas the annexation of Manchuria by Japan (or an 
‘* independent ” Manchuria under Japanese protection) could 
only mean the permanent loss of that country. 

But Manchuria, geographically, racially and economically 
was an integral part of North China. Therefore, the defence 
of Manchuria against encroachment by Japan could only 
have been conducted with any hope of success if the central 
Government had remained in the north, with its seat of 
power on the spot, where it could keep in immediate touch 
with Manchurian affairs and where it had its best armies 
directly to hand. By removing the capital to Nanking 
and leaving the defence of Manchuria in the hands of 
subordinate local authorities, the Chinese Government were 
loading the dice heavily against themselves. This is clearly 
proved by the mishandling of the Manchurian situation by 
Chang Hsueh Liang, the Young Marshal, as he is called, who, 
after the death of his father, Chang Tso Lin, went over 
completely to the Kuomintang. Through him, as their 
submissive tool, the Kuomintang embarked on their disastrous 
policy of provoking Japan in Manchuria, with the result that, 
when the inevitable crash came in September last year, 
Young Chang, as a mere local authority, had neither the 
forces, the money, nor the organisation required to put up 
any resistance against his powerful antagonists. 

There is a further consideration of how the site of the 
capital is affected by relations with Japan. If only for 
geographical reasons, the Japanese have had much more 
influence in northern than in southern China. This has been 
one of the causes of the unending civil wars which have 
rent the country ever since the death of Yuan Shih Kai in 
1916. Undoubtedly the Japanese have had much to do with 
most of them. Had the capital remained in the north, no 
doubt there would have been wars with the south, just as 
there have been since the capital was established at Nanking. 
But there would have been no further wars with the North, 
and there would have been less opportunity for Japanese 
policy. ‘ 

To sum up then: The Government at Nanking has not 
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only lost Manchuria and failed to keep its hold on Canton, 
which is now for all practical purposes independent, but 
is likely to lose the whole of North China as well. As things 
look in China to-day, the question of the site of the capital 
would no longer seem to be of any great practical importance. 
The Kuomintang party is losing its influence and power from 
day to day, and the whole country is breaking up, and will 
most likely end in some loose federation of independent 
States. That is to say, for a long time to come, there will 
be numerous sub-capitals but no central capital at all. 
Under the present conditions, therefore, the British and 
other Governments will be very ill-advised to listen to the 
advice of those who wish them to move their legations from 
Peking. 


WILLIAM LEWISOHN. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
CHANAK, 1922. 


For some days there had been talk of trouble in Asia Minor, 
wars and rumours of wars, a rumbling of distant thunder, 
but it had never occurred to me that it was going to affect 
me personally. I doubt if it had occurred to any of us. A 
Pack Artillery Brigade, condemned to spend the hot weather 
in the desert of Northern Africa, we had grumbled, sweated 


and quarrelled through the worst part of the summer, and | 


were looking forward to the delights of a Cairo winter. Our 
camp was some ten to fifteen miles outside the town. Arrange- 
ments had already been made for wives and families to join 
us from England. And now, in the twinkling of an eye, 
everything was changed. We had received orders to mobilise. 
Men and guns were to be ready to sail for an unknown destina- 
tion in twenty-four hours. Mules and horses would follow 
as soon as a ship could be found for them. 

There was trouble in Asia Minor. The Greeks and Turks 
were at each other’s throats. The distant thunder had 
developed into a storm that might well wreck the peace of 
the entire world. That peace, which had taken an uncount- 
able number of statesmen and diplomatists, idealists and 


opportunists, typists, under-secretaries, shorthand-writers and | 


experts of every kind from every quarter of the civilised globe 
the best part of a year to establish, was rocking on its axis. 

I was in hospital at Abbasia when the news came. I had 
damaged my leg at polo and was receiving massage treatment. 
But I could limp about with the aid of a stick, and I was 
determined that nothing should stop me from taking part 
in this great adventure. 

After the Armistice the Allies, in order to save themselves 
the trouble and expense of maintaining control over Turkey, 
had decided, rather recklessly, to send Greek troops into Asia 
Minor. The presence of their ancient rivals in the very 
heart of their territory had led to a revival of the military 
effort of the thoroughly defeated Turks. Under the leadership 
of Mustapha Kemal, the most successful of the Turkish generals 
during the war, they had formed an alliance with the Bol- 
shevist forces in the East. Later, when M. Venizelos, the 
Greek Premier, fell under the weight of unfulfilled ambitions 
for a greater Greece, they had succeeded in dividing the 
Allies and in winning France over to their side. The Greeks 
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received encouragement from England, the Turks received 
encouragement from France. The belligerents thus misled 
by the wavering and divergent partisanship of the Allies, 
dragged on a form of warfare in which the unhappy Christian 
minorities in Asia Minor, whose protection had been one of the 
original objects of the Greek invasion, suffered far more than 
if they had been left to the tender mercies of their former 
masters. Amid delays, conferences and ostensible agreements 
that barely concealed a real and profound discord between 
the Allies, this state of affairs continued until, on August 26, 
1922, the Turks launched a strong offensive near Afiun 
Karahissar, a small town on the railway junction between 
Smyrna, Bagdad and Angora. The battle, which lasted five 
days, resulted in a Greek defeat, a defeat so thorough and 
complete that the Greek Government decided to withdraw 
their forces altogether from Asia Minor. 

From the point of view of Great Britain the situation early 
in September was sufficiently grave. Our unacknowledged 
allies, the Greeks, were in full retirement towards the coast. 
Our late enemies, the Turks, who at the close of the war had 
been overawed by the prestige of our victories, were sweeping 
down to the sea flushed with pride in their new and unexpected 
achievements. Bound by explicit treaties with the Bol- 
shevists, the avowed enemies of the British Empire, they 
shared the same views with regard to the fate of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits, their joint ambition being to turn the 
Black Sea into an inaccessible Russo-Turkish lake. The 
freedom of the Straits, on account of which the war with 
Turkey had been fought, was directly menaced by a victorious 
Turkish army. But the danger went deeper even than that. 
In the near Kast, where religion is a dynamic force, Kemalism 
stood as the spearhead of Mahomet. The victories of the 
Kemalists threw doubt on the moral and material prosperity 
of the West. On September 10th the Turks marched into 
Smyrna. Their triumph aroused enthusiasm throughout the 
entire Moslem world. Calcutta equally with Stamboul was 
decked with flags, and in hundreds of mosques prayers were 
being said for the supremacy of Islam. In Egypt and 
Palestine, in Mesopotamia and India, in Syria and Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco, the prestige of the two great powers, 
who between them governed half the world, was seriously 
impaired. 

Meanwhile the Turks were once more acting in accordance 
with ancient custom. Smyrna was blazing. Looting, sack- 
ing and pillage were in full swing. Women were violated, 
babies spitted on Turkish bayonets, old men cut down with 
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the sword. The air was filled with the roar of the flames 
and the shrieks and cries of the victims. Over a hundred 
thousand perished. In Europe across the water the sudden 
influx of defeated soldiery and panic-stricken refugees, at 
the rate of twenty thousand a day, was causing conditions of 
untold horror and misery. Pestilence and death loomed 
menacing in the background. 

There is no need to dwell on the fever of activity in which 
the next few days were passed. Arrangements for the 
immediate disposal of all private property had to be made, 
government stores not required on active service had to be 
packed and placed in safe custody, and deficiencies of all kinds 
had to be made good. A hundred and one problems demand- 
ing instant solving cropped up at a moment’s notice, not the 
least of them being the question of what was to be done 
with the wives and families who, already on their way out from 
England, were due to land in Egypt after we had sailed for 
Turkey. 

Only two pictures of that time remain in my memory. 
The first was the departure of a Scottish Battalion from 
Abbasia the day before I left the hospital. The railway line 
ran through the barrack square. There being no platform, 
the troops had to climb on to the train as best they could. 
Some of them appeared to have been celebrating their depar- 
ture at the local canteen and had to be hoisted up by their 
friends, their efforts to clamber on board causing great 
amusement to the onlookers. Then, while the pipes skirled 
and those who had come to see them off cheered and waved, 
while those on the train cheered and waved back, suddenly, 
without warning, the train started. One unfortunate was 
still on the ground. The spectacle of a trainload of laughing, 
cheering, shouting men hotly pursued by one determined 
but unsteady Scot is with me still. 

It was the evening of our last day at Helmieh. I had been 
working all day in the broiling sun and had made several 
trips to the station, which was a mile or more from the camp, 
with the result that my leg had given out and I found myself 
unable to walk for the pain. Sitting down by the wayside 
to rest, a string of camels passed me, led as usual by a little 
donkey. The sun was low down on the horizon, the scattered 
buildings stood out white and clear against the sky, the desert 
stretched out flat, sandy and illimitable until it finally dis- 
appeared over the rim of the world. With a slouch and a 
swing the huge, ungainly, sneering beasts padded silently 
by. Stepping delicately, fully conscious of its responsibilities, 
the little donkey led them forward into the unknown. In 
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the unchanging East one might have seen the same scene 
in the same place in the days of Moses and Pharoah. But 
it gave me an idea. When the next donkey came past, 
alone this time, I asked the owner if he would let me ride it. 
He dismounted, and, regardless of dignity, I settled myself 
on the patient little animal’s back, my dangling feet just 
touching the ground on either side. The innate politeness of 
the British Tommy suffered a severe strain when in this 
fashion I rode back into camp, the obliging owner encouraging 
us with shouts and blows of his stick on the donkey’s behind. 

Our voyage from Alexandria was uneventful. Fortu- 
nately the sea remained calm for the ship, an old Greek cargo 
boat, was crammed from stem to poop. Men lay stretched 
out on every available corner of deck space, including the 
bridge, and, at night, it was impossible to move without 
stepping on sleeping forms. In the hold horses and mules 
were wedged so tight that they could not lie down, or, if they 
had, they would certainly have never got up again. Perhaps 
the two things that impressed me most were the peculiarity of 
our skipper’s table manners and the beauty of the islands of 
the Aegean. The skipper was a Greek, and meals were taken 
in relays in his cabin. His method of dealing with spaghetti 
and other strange foods had a special fascination of its own. 

On the evening of the fifth or sixth day we caught our 
first view of that peninsula which will ever loom large in the 
annals of our history. From the sea it looked singularly 
beautiful, a group of graceful, gentle hills rolling in suave 
lines across the horizon. On our right was Asia, on our left 
Samothrace and Imbrosa lay stretched out like giants in the 
sunset, and in front the hump of Achi Baba flickered and 
burned. As we drew nearer we could make out through 
glasses the wrecks of the ships that lay like bones along the 
coast and those who had been there spoke of Helles and Anzac 
and Suvla. Their very names seemed to shine still and 
bright in the clear evening air. A solitary destroyer dashed 
out to meet us and circled near enough to exchange signals 
by semaphore. ‘‘ What news? Are we in time?” “ Yes, 
The Turks have arrived. No fighting so far. Good luck.” 
Even as the flags fluttered and flapped from the bridge the 
light failed and peak after peak that had been burning against 
the sky grew rigid, their colour faded, and darkness covered 
them up. 

It is now necessary to go back a few days to see what 
had been happening whilst we were packing and embarking 
and voyaging. On September 16th, the day after the destruc- 
tion of Smyrna, the British, French and Italian Governments 
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sent a joint intimation to Mustapha Kemal that on no account 
would they tolerate any violation of the neutral zones at 
Ismid and the Straits. No reply was received, and the effect 
of this concerted action rather lost point when four days 
later the French and Italian detachments and their flags were 
withdrawn from both zones. These neutral zones, some thirty 
miles in extent, had been agreed upon by the Allies directly 
after the Armistice, and had been occupied by Allied troops 
continuously ever since. In order to preserve the freedom 
of the Straits and the safety of Constantinople it was essential 
that they should be maintained intact. 

The three battalions of British troops, finding themselves 
alone at Chanak, proceeded to dig a defensive trench system 
round the town, assisted by naval ratings from the Fleet. 
On the 24th, Turkish cavalry, some two thousand strong with 
machine guns, appeared at Erenkeui, a small town fifteen 
miles south-west of Chanak. A British mobile column was 
sent half way to meet them and the Turks were warned that 
by their action they had violated the neutral zone. Mean- 
while Chanak was cleared of four thousand civilians, Greeks 
and Turks, who were accommodated on the peninsula opposite. 
The next day a thousand Turkish irregulars appeared at 
Bigha, north-east of Chanak, and it was reported that they had 
massacred all the Christians in that area. The day after that, 
the 27th, the date of the revolution in Greece and the abdica- 
tion of King Constantine, the Turkish cavalry from Erenkeui 
moved forward to Asmali Kepe, a large hill dominating the 
town of Chanak, where they could be seen clearly from the 
British lines. Three days later, three or four thousand strong, 
they moved down to within easy rifle shot of our front trenches. 
A large body of them attempted to seize some high ground 
which outflanked our defences, but a squadron of the 3rd 
Hussars, our only cavalry, by dint of hard riding, forestalled 
them. The scene between the Turkish leader and the officer 
commanding the Hussars was not without piquancy. Both 
sides had galloped hard for the position and were a little out 
of breath, but nothing could exceed the courtesy with which 
they greeted one another. Presently the Turkish officer, 
finding his opposite number polite but adamant, reluctantly 
withdrew. 

Such was the position when on Sunday, October Ist, we 
steamed into Chanak harbour. The Town Major came 
aboard and informed us that there was no object in landing 
the animals that night, as he and everyone else on shore 
confidently expected the Turks to attack at dawn. The 
distance between the front trenches and the sea was a little 
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over a mile. If the worst came to the worst one could cover 
that with almost equal speed on foot as on a mule, and when 
it came to swimming a four-legged animal was as much a 
hindrance as an advantage. So the troops went ashore on a 
“ Beetle,” one of those queer shaped flat-topped craft that 
had been designed for the landing at Suvla (they were splinter 
proof and bullet proof, and could hold four hundred men), 
and we marched through the sordid little town till we came 
to our billets. These proved to be some small houses on 
the outskirts which had lately been evacuated by their 
inhabitants. In spite of rumours of an attack, and the 
general atmosphere of excitement, I retired early to bed 
and gave my servant orders not to call me until a reasonable 
hour. During the war one had had so many false alarms, 
one had heard so often the cry “the enemy will attack at 
dawn,” that I decided it would be foolish to lose any sleep 
on that account. It was not my turn for duty, and, in 
any case, I was bound to be awakened by the sound of the 
first shot. However, as it happened, this time there really 
was an attack, and we did lose our sleep, though the enemy 
who made it was not the Turk, but one of his close and 
intimate friends ; you might almost call him a blood relation. 
I woke feeling that I was being bitten all over. Hastily 
lighting my candle, I sat up in bed and saw swarms of little, 
flat, red animals advancing in extended order. In m 
efforts to beat them off I inadvertently set light to the 
mosquito netting. Jumping out of bed I threw the contents 
of the water jug at the fire, soaked my bedding, put out the 
candle, and banged my injured leg on something hard. 
From this unhappy predicament I was suddenly roused by 
the most extraordinary noise in the street below. Poking 
my head out of the window I saw the whole street filled with 
British soldiers. Most of them had nothing on but their 
shirts, and they were dancing, scratching and cursing in the 
moonlight like men possessed. 

The British position at Chanak was in the form of an arc 
of a circle, with both ends resting on the sea. The Straits 
formed the chord of the arc, which was further bisected into 
two unequal segments, the southern being the smallest, by 
the river Koja Chai running approximately east and west. 
The area being so restricted, there was very little room for 
guns or troops, and all the heavy and medium artillery which 
eventually arrived from England had to be placed on the 
peninsula the other side of the Straits. The Turks, on the 
other hand, had ample space for manceuvre. The ground 
on the south sloped up almost immediately to a number of 
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commanding hills, which completely dominated our positions, 
and on the north wooded country provided sufficient conceal- 
ment for a large army and as many guns as they cared to 
bring into position. 

From our observation post in the support line we could 
see large bodies of Turkish cavalry riding across our front. 
Dressed in khaki uniform with a black kalpack, or Turkish 
hat, and carrying three bandoliers, a rifle and a sword, they 
seemed to be both well equipped and well mounted. The 
British officer commanding the Turkish gendarmerie, a body 
that had been raised since the war, left our lines that after- 
noon, October 2nd, and requested the Turks to keep at a 
distance of a thousand yards from our wire. Their com- 
mander received him courteously, and explained that he 
was unable to comply without authority from his immediate 
superior, and that this would take at least forty-eight hours 
to obtain. He invited the British officers of the Chanak 
garrison to dinner, a polite invitation that was equally 
politely declined. On the following day, the 3rd, Kemal’s 
representative, Ismet Pasha, met Sir Charles Harrington 
at Miidania. The attitude of the Turks was not conciliatory, 
and after two days the conference was adjourned. On the 
8th the Turkish infantry took over from their cavalry and 
pushed forward patrols to within a few yards of our wire. 
In some places the sentries of the opposing forces were 
actually standing back to back. 

By this time the situation had become very critical. The 
Turks, well armed, superior in numbers, and imbued with 
the spirit of victory, were truculent and headstrong. Although 
Mustapha Kemal himself might still be disposed to peaceful 
negotiation it was doubtful whether he would be able to 
control the unruly elements in his own camp. The British, 
on the other hand, had reached the limit of concession, and 
were unable to accede any further to the demands of the 
Kemalists. On Monday, October 9th, Sir Charles Harrington 
submitted his final proposals to Ismet Pasha—he has since 
said that he never expected the Turks to agree to them— 
and returned to the Jron Duke to spend the night in com- 
pleting the final arrangements and issuing the necessary 
orders for war. 

All that day and the next our front trenches at Chanak 
were lined with men in steel helmets, carrying fixed bayonets ; 
machine-gun posts were manned, their guns loaded and laid 
on their targets; and in the battery positions shells were 
fused and every gun laid ready to open fire. On the high 
ground overlooking the town the watching Turk could see 
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the steel streak of the Hellespont seamed with ships, lines of 
long black, wicked-looking destroyers, graceful, rakish cruisers, 
and here and there the grim, grey bulk of a battleship. He 
might drive us into the sea, with such superiority of numbers 
the thing was well within the bounds of possibility, but 
having gone so far, what then? Perhaps while he was 
debating this very question the harbour would be stirred to 
a sudden activity. Another transport had arrived from 
Malta or Gibraltar or Egypt or a big liner from England. 
The Empress of India, containing a brigade of English Guards, 
was sailing up the Straits. It did not take long for news 
to reach the tall, hungry-looking oriental sitting motionless 
on his hill pony among the rocks and scrub. Besides, could 
he not see through his glasses—loot from Smyrna—the ship’s 
rails lined with troops, could he not hear faintly on the wind 
the sound of the English cheering ? He would take off his 
kalpack and scratch his head in perplexity and doubt, while 
the welcoming flags fluttered out from the mastheads of the 
men-of-war, naval pinnacles, like weaving shuttles, flew from 
ship to ship, and the flat-topped “‘ Beetles’ shot across the 
bay. Then, as if in answer to his question, the sun would 
light up the peaks of the peninsula, Achi Baba would glow 
and burn, and he would remember Gallipoli and how these 
English had fought before when their backs were against 
the sea. 

The rest is well known. On October 11th an agreement 
was signed at Miidania. The Turkish forces gradually with- 
drew from the neutral zone, and, so far as the world was 
concerned, Chanak and what happened at Chanak ceased 
to be of any further importance. But those condemned to 
spend the winter in this inhospitable region had still much to 
endure. A north-easterly blizzard blew steadily from the 
Arctic across the Russian Steppes. The houses of the little 
town, which were flimsily built of wood, were extremely 
draughty. The normal method of keeping warm was a char- 
coal brazier placed in the centre of the room, round which 
the shivering inmates huddled. At night the British soldier 
had a habit of dropping off to sleep leaving the brazier still 
burning. The result was either asphyxiation, or more pro- 
bably he would kick it over and set the house on fire. Fanned 
by the prevailing gale, the wooden buildings burned merrily, 
and in a very few minutes most of the street was alight. 
Wildly the bugles blew and everybody, including the divisional 
general, turned out to help put out the fire. The Turkish 
inhabitants, roused from their sleep, raked out the old town 
fire engine and ran shouting through the town, pulling this 
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ancient relic behind them. The hand pump refused to work, 
the hose leaked and spurted in a dozen different places, the 
distracted firemen called frantically on Allah for assistance. 
Meanwhile the troops formed a chain of buckets to the 
nearest pond, whilst others with axes and crowbars demolished 
everything in the line of the fire. Everybody enjoyed them- 
selves and got thoroughly warm at last. When dawn broke 
grey and chill the fire usually burned itself out, and those 
who had beds to go back to slipped shivering away. 

Nor were fires and blizzards the only diversion provided by 
Nature for our amusement. A few weeks later some of us 
woke early with an uneasy feeling that we must be at sea, 
Walls and ceiling were rocking gently from side to side and 
across the street the houses had lost their normal appearance 
of stability. In this part of the world earthquakes are a 
common occurrence. Once in ten years an unusually severe 
one may flatten out towns and villages. It is for this reason, 
so we were told, that the buildings were so flimsily con- 
structed. 

Karly in spring I received orders to return to England. 
The night before I left I went to bed early and was wakened 
soon after midnight by a sound of splashing. Some one 
hammered on the door, and a voice in the street below said 
“‘ Are you awake, sir?” Looking out of the window I saw 
the orderly sergeant, a big ox of a man over six feet in his 
socks, standing up to his waist in water. The Koja Chai had 
overflowed its banks. The street had disappeared, and a 
swirling river had taken its place. ‘‘ Will you come down, 
sir? I’m worried about the guns. The water is almost to 
the top of their wheels already.” Hastily putting on a few 
clothes I plunged out into the night. The remaining hours of 
darkness were spent thigh deep in ice-cold water moving guns 
and stores to a place of safety. No wonder that next day 
I took my leave of Chanak with thankfulness and relief. 

The Treaty of Lausanne, officially terminating the state 
of war between the Allies and Turkey, was signed on July 
24th, 1923. The most vital clause in the treaty guaranteed 
the freedom of the straits. The troops, who for ten long 
months had patiently endured fire, flood, earthquake and 
blizzard, not to mention bugs and other minor discomforts, 
at last got their longed-for orders to leave. A few weeks 
later the ships of war sailed out of the bay. Achi Baba 
faded behind the skyline. The graves on Gallipoli were left 
once more alone with their dead. - 


Mark SEVERN. 
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AnyonE who has lived in England for seventy years and 
seen something of English middle-class education, has 
witnessed a wonderful transformation. And in spite of 
croaking critics the changes on the whole have meant a great 
advance. The memories here set down throw only a side- 
light on what has been a gradual and a complicated process, 
but they may have some interest on a record of the higher 
day schools as they were some sixty years ago. 

The Nottingham High School when I entered it as a boy 
of nine in 1868 was beginning a new life. It inherited the 
traditions of the Free Grammar School of Dame Agnes 
Mellor, a 16th century foundation, but had left the shabby 
quarters of the old school set among the warehouses of the 
lace and hosiery trades, and had moved into a new building 
ill constructed for its purpose, but on the high ground of 
the Forest, where there was fresh air. The school had been 
given a new constitution by a private Act of 1860, but it had 
taken eight years to move it, and even so it was ill provided 
with playing-grounds and had to wait many years to get 

ounds of its own. It made, however, a fairly good start 
under its first head master, the Rev. Robert Dixon, a 
Cambridge man who had taken a good Second in Classics 
and a high place among the Senior Optimés. Dixon was a 
man of character, who got work out of his pupils, but his 
shy, reserved nature made a barrier between him and them, 
and his conception of classical teaching was narrow and 
uninspiring. There were men of ability on his staff: R. D. 
Swallow and James Went, afterwards head masters of 
Chigwell School and Wyggeston School respectively, but 
the studies of the school were not well organized, and the 
teaching of English and of history and geography were dull 
and confined to the text-book. 

The weakest point for those who had no special gift for 
games was the physical training. In those days games were 
not arranged except for those who were good enough to play 
for the school, and the gymnastics were only plain drill and 
a few extension exercises. The ordinary mass of boys, who 
were often ill-provided with flannels, had little chance of 
learning cricket or football. Happily my father, who was 
a great walker, taught us to love walking and the country- 
side, and our walks partly made up for the want of school 
games. Northwards the heather and gorse of Bulwell 
Forest, a bit of old Sherwood, held a perpetual lure, and 
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further afield Annesley and Newstead, with their associations 
with Byron and the Musters family, were accessible and rural, 
for in those days collieries had not invaded the Forest. More 
to the east, over what Matthew Arnold in an unkind mood 
called “‘ the dismal Mapperley hills,” one might fetch crab 
blossom and petrified moss from Lambley Dumbles. South- 
wards two roads led to “the smug and silver Trent” over 
“the Meadows,” now alas! covered with small houses, but 
then radiant in spring with purple crocuses, and in winter 
often alive with cheerful skaters. And there were walks by 
Trent side, upwards to Clifton and Thrumpton and down- 
stream to Colwick and Ratcliffe. Now and again we had 
the loan from a cousin of a pair-oar on the river, with all the 
excitements of its swift and variable current. And there 
were matches to watch—cricket on the Trent Bridge grounds 
where we admired the great Richard Daft, and Association 
football (the word “soccer”? was not invented) on the 
Forest. We were taken to our first cricket match, Notts v. 
Surrey, by that eminent Biblical scholar, Samuel Cox, founder 
and editor of the ‘“‘ Expositor,” one of my father’s chief 
friends in Nottingham. 

In summer cheap excursions might take us as far as the 
Derbyshire dales. Among early memories are a walking 
tour from Ambergate to Miller’s Dale, at the age of nine or 
ten, with my father and two brothers, and a three days’ 
ramble with a pony that had been lent to two of us, in 
Sherwood Forest. But, for all that, we missed the discipline 
and exercise of games. 

On the other hand, this day-school life had its compensa- 
tions. There were the pleasures and duties of home life in 
a large family, where we boys shared in what was to be done, 
taking messages for my mother or copying extracts from the 
book that my father was reviewing, or in times of stress 
polishing shoes or carrying coal. My father’s library was 
chiefly theological, with some poetry and criticism, and we 
had not much light literature in the house, but our range was 
enlarged by access to a subscription library in an old town 
house of the Bromley family in the market-place, where in 
my early days the librarian was Count Marioni, a refugee 
noble of Gubbio. He and a Polish refugee of the ’sixties were 
our first contact with Revolution. We had not much fiction 
in the house, but we had the Waverley novels and some of 
the works of Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, and “‘ John Halifax ’’ was familiar tous. Moreover, my 
father used to talk to us about the books he was reading and 
reviewing, and at other times he told us stories of Edinburgh 
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in the ‘forties, or read poetry aloud to us, ‘“ Sohrab and 
Rustum ” and poems from the Golden Treasury. The great 
time of expansion was Sunday evening supper, when the 
minister’s work was over, and now and again a few friends 
would come in for a simple meal. Among such guests would 
be James Beddard, our doctor, trained at Guy’s; James 
Dougherty, who later became Under-Secretary for Ireland, 
and when the Cambridge Extension Lectures began, James 
Symes, and George Prothero and other lecturers. This was 
the sort of thing we could not have had away from home, 
and it meant much to us. We gained, too, by mixing with 
boys of all sorts and learning something of civic life, and 
shared the excitement of Parliamentary elections when they 
came. 

In the earliest election I remember, Bendigo the prize- 
fighter was still marshalling the Nottingham “ lambs,” whom 
Bernal Osborne described very vividly to the House of 
Commons in those days before the Ballot Act. Speeches 
were still delivered from the hustings in front of the Exchange, 
and stones flew freely. 

There was not yet much tradition of scholarship in our 
school, but two boys had come on from the old school who 
began to make its reputation—Tom Lacey, who won an 
exhibition at Balliol in 1871 and was a contemporary there 
of Milner, the two Asquiths and Herbert Warren (he 
became a conspicuous Anglo-Catholic and Canon of Worcester) ; 
and his cousin, W. H Woodward, afterwards a junior student 
of Christ Church, who was afterwards Principal of the Training 
Department in Liverpool University, and wrote an interesting 
book on Vittorino da Feltre and the Italian humanists 
(he is still happily alive, to the advantage of classical studies). 
These were our seniors, on whom we looked with awe. Of 
my own time were several who became life-long friends, 
among them Henry Barber, able lawyer and respected Clerk 
to the Hants County Council, and F. B. Jevons, afterwards 
scholar of Wadham and Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, 
who has done much for the education of that city and 
county. 

I was only fifteen when I left Nottingham, and it was 
perhaps not wholly the fault of the school that I carried 
away a very limited appreciation of history and literature. 
I knew, however, enough Latin and Greek to enable me to 
compete with my schoolmates when I went to London. 
This was after a six months’ break, during which I had the 
luck to pay a visit with my parents to a grandfather in 
Brooklyn, New York, and to go as far as Niagara and 
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Montreal. The holiday was an excellent preparation for 
the next stage of school life, which was to be strenuous and 
city-bound. From January, 1875, to July, 1877, I was in 
the VI Form of the City of London School under Dr. Edwin 
Abbott, to whom I had been commended by his old school- 
fellow, J. R. Seeley, Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. 
Such a migration would have been beyond the family’s means 
had not the Trustees of the High School allowed me to 
qualify for the Samuel Morley scholarship awarded me there, 
by matriculating in the University of London. The scholar- 
ship helped to pay for my London schooling. My heart sank 
when I saw my new quarters, in the old school in Honey 
Lane Market ; the shabby VI Form room and the mockery 
of a “library” downstairs. Happily there were spacious 
and hospitable libraries at hand, that of the Guildhall, and 
a little further off the London Institution in Finsbury Circus, 
now the School of Oriental Languages. Here, as at 
Nottingham, I felt the want of games. Victoria Park was 
too remote and unfamiliar, and I found my exercise chiefly 
in walking to school most mornings from Canonbury, and 
sometimes part of the way back, alone or with my school- 
fellows. In those days London streets were less crowded 
and dangerous and one could talk by the way, and talk was 
plentiful, for our opinions were as various as our upbringings. 
Among us were Whigs and Radicals and Tories, Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, Jews and “ Rationalists.”’ One took 
in the National Reformer, others were devoted to Anglican 
ritual and church music, while some were finding their 
spiritual food in the sermons of Congregational preachers 
such as Dr. Raleigh, Edward White and Mark Wilks, or the 
unconventional addresses of Moncuré Conway. But although 
religion and politics were discussed, art and letters had their 
share, and for us all the pressing need of qualifying for a 
scholarship left little time for speculation. 

If life was rather hard, Abbott’s fine teaching and character 
and the company of the VIth made a liberal compensation. 
Among the seniors who left in July, 1874, were A. H. Bullen, 
the famous Elizabethan scholar, who looked as though he had 
just come from the Mermaid, and could recite long passages 
of poetry, old and new ; Cecil Bendall, who became Professor 
of Sanskrit at Cambridge; G. A. Stevenson, who rose high 
in the Civil Service in Ireland; and W. Goodwin, a Balliol 
scholar who wrote brilliant Greek and Latin verse, but 
achieved nothing later ; Lionel Jacob, for many years a pillar 
of the Working Men’s College, and H. M. Platnauer, sometime 
Curator of York Museum. At their departure I was left, to 
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my surprise, as captain of the school, but my only duty 
was to lead the cheers in the Theatre when anyone had won 
a scholarship at the University. Here, as at Nottingham, 
there were no prefects and no training in the art of discipline. 
But to sit under the commanding eye of our Head for a 
lesson in Thucydides, or a Greek play, or Macbeth, or the 
Epistle to the Romans, paid for many shortcomings in build- 
ings and system. We vastly enjoyed, too, the introduction 
to Roman History that we had from that robust Scotsman, 
John Marshall, of Balliol, afterwards Rector of Edinburgh 
High School, who took us into a world beyond the text- 
books. Rushbrooke, who did much for the school and 
became a distinguished Head Master of St. Olave’s, was less 
impressive as a teacher, but he took us through some Lucretius 
and Plautus and taught us the elements of Sanskrit, then 
compulsory for those in the VIth who were excused Mathe- 
matics. Though I was in a sense an interloper, my fellows 
treated me very kindly. I shared the front bench for a year 
with William Marsh, a famous oar at Hertford, where he 
entertained me nobly when I went up for a scholarship at 
Balliol in 1876; he was one of the best of men, an accom- 
plished musician, and an excellent schoolmaster. Of my 
own year were Robert Chalmers of the Treasury, now Lord 
Chalmers, P. A. Barnett, scholar of Trinity, Oxford, and a 
well-known Inspector of the Board of Education, Arthur 
Buchhelm, a mathematical genius, who died young after 
producing distinguished work. 

To the next year belonged W. Rhys Roberts, who became 
a Fellow of King’s and an inspiring Professor of Classics at 
Bangor and Leeds, 8. L. Lee, afterwards Sir Sidney, and 
editor of the D.N.B., and that choice spirit Henry Charles 
Beeching, afterwards Dean of Norwich, a beloved friend in 
schooldays and ever after. There was plenty of distinction 
in a still younger generation—Fagan, A. R. Ropes, James 
Legge and Ernest Gardner. 

My brother was an admirable actor, and I remember that 
one winter, with other friends, we gave a performance of 
scenes from T'he Merchant of Venice in a school-room near 
King’s Cross. After working hours in the evening our recrea- 
tion was sometimes boxing, sometimes singing unaccompanied 
Volkshieder, I fear to the distress of our fellow-lodgers. 
Happily we had the homes of three kind uncles and aunts 
open to us, where we could find good music and good books, 
but for the most part our diversions were quiet enough— 
debates in the class-room, or long and lively talks as we walked 
home, sometimes with a wide circuit to bear a friend company, 
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going westward to Baker Street, to return north-eastward 
to the Angel and beyond. 

The School Magazine, started with Beeching as editor in 
1877, gave us a new excitement and produced some promising 
criticism and verse sandwiched with stories of adventure by 
“‘ Julius Vernon” the nom de guerre of G. Grenville Cole, 
afterwards well known as Professor of Geology in Dublin. 
Happily our school hours ended at 3. Lunch was hastily 
taken between schools at one of the neighbouring eating. 
houses, where “ sausage and mashed ” might be had, quickly 
and cheaply, or a more solid meal in Cheapside. 

There was no special cramming for scholarships. I had 
not written more than two essays when I went up for a 
scholarship at Balliol, and I am glad to say I rejected a note- 
book containing dry summaries of Greek philosophers which 
a Cambridge master put in my hand as a guide in the General 
Paper. The prizes for essays in literature and _ history 
brought out the literary quality of my school-fellows; my 
own school success, such as it was, was in the region of 
languages, ancient and modern. The teaching of French and 
German at the school has been reorganised under Mr. Pollard, 
Abbott’s successor, but even then I managed to extend my 
French and German reading. 

We gained much from the clash of talk among ourselves 
and from the teaching of Abbott, with its stern insistence 
on accuracy and evidence and its stimulating zeal for know- 


ledge. We did not hear much of school tradition. The two | 


Asquiths, the Prime Minister to be and his brother W. W., 
the gifted Clifton master, were the recent heroes in scholar- 
ship, but we heard of older names, Aldis in mathematics, 
J. S. Reid and Percy Gardner in classics, J. R. Seeley in 
history. But these “old boys” did not appear upon the 
scene. At the three prize-days I attended as a school-boy 
there were no inspiring addresses by distinguished ‘‘ old boys.” 

Looking back on my day-school life I feel how much I 
lost by want of physical training and of the discipline that the 
responsibilities of a prefect give to the Public School boy. 
On the other hand, home life between nine and sixteen, with 
its simple cares and affections and duties and its easy and 
natural links with all sorts and conditions of men, afforded 
large compensations. 

In London there were the added inspiration of a great 
teacher and contact with a wider range of minds than was 
possible in a provincial town, and the foundation of further 
friendships that were to last for a life-tinie. 

P. E. MATHESON. 
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TALKING one day to the late Sir Victor Horsley, the eminent 
surgeon who gave his life in endeavouring to turn chaos into 
order in Mesopotamia, he said: “ I always judge by results,” 
and I have never forgotten these words of wisdom. 

North, South, East and West, from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats, the Nation voted for Conservatism at the last 
Election, but what they got was a “ National’? Government. 
If, like Sir Victor Horsley, we judge by results, let us examine 
what this “‘ National ’’ Government has done for England to 
deserve its name during this year of office. 

An instant and immediate law to stop dumping should 
have been rushed through Parliament, but instead of this an 
unparalleled and most disgraceful increase in the dumping 
into every port of cheap foreign goods of every sort and 
description was permitted. These goods were almost given 
away, the order from Russia, from whence some of them 
came, being to refuse no offer, but to sell them at any price, 
thus making it quite impossible for our own people to attempt 
to compete with these slave-produced goods. It does not 
require a very clever person to know that the only result of 
this act on the part of the ‘‘ National ” Government was bound 
to be—More Unemployment. 

To the farmers, against whom the Government seem to 
have a special grudge, this dumping meant utter ruin. Some 
of them are being turned out of the homes their families have 
lived in for generations, their stock they are obliged to sell 
for anything they can get, and these unfortunates are now, 
at this moment, cast adrift with their wives and children 
with nothing to look forward to but starvation and despair. 

Are the “ National’? Government proud of this result ? 
It almost seems like it by the way they are acclaimed by 
queues of clacquers as Conquering Heroes on their return from 
their Conferences. Look at the result of the Disarmament 
Conference—millions of British money was the price promised 
to Europe for disarmament, and Russia’s answer to this is to 
increase her Army by many millions, while Germany has 
brazenly declared her intention of returning to Conscription 
and her pre-War status. But this is not considered worth 
noticing by Conservative Front Benchers: they hope that 
the Nation is too intent on enjoying its holiday to worry about 
such a trifle; only we, who remember, know that Lord 
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Roberts gave us a warning against our own disarmament 
that was disregarded before the last War—a warning that we 
paid for with our best blood. 

No time has been lost during the last year in dragging 
down our Army, Navy and Air Force, and even the splendid 
Boy Scout Movement is frowned upon with disfavour and 
called Militarism. When I made my offer to try to help to 
prevent this lamentable cut in our Forces of Defence, it was, 
as everyone knows, instantly rejected by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who incidentally still holds a letter of mine 
enclosing a cheque for £40,000 which has been kicking about 
the Treasury unanswered ever since July. 

Will prominent Conservatives answer this question: Are 
you being honest to the Electorate—who voted for this 
colossal Conservative Majority—in permitting the Cabinet 
(which certainly should be composed entirely of Conservatives) 
to be dominated by Free Traders who defy you and Con- 
servatism and are playing fast and loose with English politics ? 
A mixed grill is an excellent thing in a Grill Room—but a 
very undignified ‘‘ plat’? in an English Cabinet. 

The name Conservative is the name this Government 
should have been known by. It was given this name by its 
Godfathers and Godmothers at its Baptism at the General 
Election, and it is only a tricky subterfuge to call it a 
‘ National ’’ Government, but of course there was method in it. 

We are told to “‘ Hush, hush.” Truth is at the bottom 
of the Well and must not be disturbed, but the truth is that 
this present Cabinet is like a Comic Opera, only Gilbert and 
Sullivan could have done justice to it. Conservatives are 
kindly permitted to give their views, but these views are 
instantly brushed on one side by the cuckoos in the nest, 
who by every political precedent have not the slightest right 
to be there, and England is ruled by these international Free 
Traders who are allowing British prestige, British safety and 
the wealth of Great Britain to be brought to nought by inter- 
nationalism. 

The failure in Indian affairs is entirely due to the cowardice 
of Conservatives. Is India to be thrown away because there 
are these cowards in high places? Men who are mocking 
both God and man by their claim to virtue, and yet who are 
heartlessly and cruelly leaving to their fate the Indian 
peasants as well as our own race in India. 

The British Nation formerly deserved every credit for 
what has been done for India and her peoples. No other 
nation could have done more noble work than we have— 
and well they know that it is so. For years India has been a 
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land of peace, prosperity, security and justice for all, but 
recently, owing to a cringing policy of political weakness, 
troubles have been magnified and encouragement has been 
given to rebel parties. We at Home do not hear or read 
about the troubles of dependencies and colonies governed by 
foreign Powers ; these places are managed by their respective 
owners. The difference is that foreign Governments under- 
stand the proper manner of handling rebels. Their Envoys 
have their orders and use full power to enforce them and are 
fully backed up by their home Governments. Our weakness 
is watched with astonishment. How other nations must be 
laughing at our lack of policy in India—a land that every 
European Power longs to possess. 

If the people of India, for a change, had the fearful burden 
of taxation which used to be theirs they would quickly realize 
how fortunate they now are. 

Failure at Ottawa was a foregone conclusion. Russia 
would not permit it to be a success : it would have endangered 
her five-year plan. The Spider of Lossiemouth has so woven 
his web as to entangle every Imperialist fly. The Empire 
can fall in pieces, but Russia must not be interfered with— 
have not the Soviet plainly declared that their aim is to 
destroy the British Empire? They have made no bones 
about this, but have broadcast this kindly message far and 
wide, and knowing this, English Socialists support Russian 
trade against Empire trade. 

In justification of our contempt for politicians who, no 
matter how vital the question they are called upon to decide, 
always want to compromise, I will only quote this verse from 
Holy Scriptures :— 

“T know thy works—that thou art neither cold nor hot. I would 
that thou wert cold or hot. So then—because thou art lukewarm— 
and neither cold nor hot—I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

A failure that cannot be helped is bad enough, but a 
failure that is deliberately planned is heart breaking. Truly 
the National Government has “ chastised the Nation with 
scorpions.” 


Lucy Hovston. 


MEMORIES OF THE OLD FEN 


We had been shooting all day on the big ‘‘ Washes” 
down by the river—the washes that were like Arnesby 
Brown landscapes, where the grass grew long and rank, the 
great bullocks grazed in hundreds and the gulls mewed, the 
peewits dappled the green. It was very wide and still, there 
where the old fen river slipped slowly to the North Sea. 
The herons fished, grey and blue, in the dykes, and the willows 
stood in a frieze against the flat, fen horizon; the poplars 
rustled in the stillness of November sunshine. 

Somehow, those flat river levels where you saw no man 
and no house roof, no boat and no plough, always fascinated 
me. It is a place apart from the twentieth century. Time 
stands still on the fen “‘ washes.” You are back in a dim 
whisper of the past with the old forgotten fen, the fen where 
“the coot clanked and the bittern boomed,... While high 
overhead hung motionless, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard 
beyond buzzard, kite beyond kite, far as the eye could see. 
Far off upon the mere would rise a puff of smoke from a punt 
... then down the wind came the boom of the great stanchion 
gun; and, after that sound, another sound, louder as it 
neared ; a cry as of all the Bells of Cambridge and all the 
hounds of Cottesmore: and overhead rushed and whirled 
the skein of terrified wildfowl, screaming, piping, clacking, 
croaking, filling the air with the hoarse rattle of their wings, 
while clear above all sounded the odd whistle of the curlew 
and the trumpet note of the great wild swan.” 

And that, you remember, was Charles Kingsley’s picture 
of the old fen, the old hard bitter fen, the place of fogs and 
floods, of ague and wills-o’-the-wisp, of yellow-faced men and 
quaking women who dwelt in wattle huts on the willowy 
isles. The old fen was a blaze of orange and gold, a sea of 
flaming reedbeds in those far-off days; an ocean of peat 
stained waters and grey fogs in the long winters. It is all 
gone now, all save that little lonely corner that was my home, 
the old wild fen of Wicken, where we shot snipe when we 
were boys and heard the bittern boom and saw the great 
*“‘ blue hawk ”’ stoop at the baby teal in June—the Montagu’s 
Harrier which nested by the Malcosser Dyke. 

In winter there were short eared owls on Spinney Fen and 
down on the long tussocky miles of Fodder Fen. There were 
wild swans on the turf diggings in that romantically named 
place of reeds and water and snipe, the old Adventurers’ 
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Fen that the adventurers never quite drained. There were 
big pike in Burwell Lode and in Solomon Bailey’s Pits and 
lusty, great, golden-sided tench in all the dykes and lodes. 
And best of all there were tall, dark, Jutish men with eyes 
like hawks and muscles like steel wire—fellows like Bert 
Bailey and John Hall, turf diggers and sedge cutters, who 
could stand in the bows of a turf-boat or a gun punt with a 
fourteen foot long dart poised in one hand and watch the 
lode waters for the glancing shadow of a jack, the slow sailing 
of a shoal of bream, or tench. There came the sudden swift 
shoot of the shaft through the palm of the hand, the fountain 
of water—and the dart was out again with a five-pound jack, 
a two-pound bream, quivering on its tines. 

We used a dart or dag for fish and a glaive for eels. There 
is good Saxon wording for you. And sometimes in the glow 
of a wonderful fen sunset, there are no lovelier sunsets in all 
England, or in the dags of early dawn (the dags that are 
ground mist and not fish spears)—pure Norse, like the haar, 
which is the sea-fog—we would go forth, three or four of us 
with nets and the long spreads with which the turf boats 
and punts were poled along, and set the net across the Upware 
Engine drain, or the Runawater or Wicken Lode, and then go 
two or three hundred yards further up and splash the fish 
down to it, making a rare to-do in the water. 

And the fish would come swarming and splashing into 
the net—long piratical jack with lovely green sides ; perch, 
orange and barred, with fighting dorsal fins; tench with 
wide open, silky mouths and deep golden sides and lovely 
eyes ; bream, fat and silvery, sometimes five or six pounds 
in weight ; Shining dace if it was the Runawater ; eel-pouts, 
ugly and rare in other English waters ; and then, to add to 
the fun, four or five great twisting, thrashing eels who wormed 
and slithered about, in and out among the fish, slapped their 
tails and bit your fingers if you did not look out. It was 
against the law, but so are most of the things that fenmen 
love. Did they not murder the first policeman we ever had 
at Wicken ? 

Some of those fen eels run big. I always remember the 
tale of the monster they took out of a Gault pit somewhere 
down by Guinea Hall in Burwell Fen. When they drained 
the pit and left only a muddy pond of water, a yard deep in 
its glutinous middle, the clay-stained bankers and dyke- 
dyddlers suddenly saw the water churned by a great serpent- 
like tail; a maelstrom that thrashed and lathered. It was 
: terrifying sight, that great lashing body as thick as a man’s 
eg. 
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“Whoy, tha’s a masterful grut owd eel—nigh as big as 
a moke!” the bankers shouted. And then, because the 
fenman is always a fisherman of the old primitive sort, they 
grabbed forks and cromes and in their highlows and jackboots, 
waded into the sticky pool to fight the monster. 

They stuck him with a fork and the sudden twist of him 
threw down the man who held the fork. They stuck him 
again—and again, and he lashed and fought, snapped with 
his wicked jaws that could have clipped a man’s hand nearly 
in half and sent mud and water flying man-high. He bit 


clean through the heel of one crotch-boot. And when finally | 
they got him out, stuck full of holes, still twitching and | 
thrashing, and smashed his head and weighed him, he took | 


down the scales at a huge weight—the biggest eel ever caught 
in our part of the fens, 

That tale always filled me with a holy and terrible joy. 
It was a nightmare come true—and one day one might 
catch just such a monstrous eel in Solomon Bailey’s pits 
where my father had caught his long, half-starved 21-pound 
pike (anything might live there) or in High Fen Pits, or even 
in the old tree-shaded pits at Fodder Fen where Tom Leth- 
bridge and Lord Cawdor one day dug up the complete 
skeleton of a Roman soldier who had fallen and been buried 
by the sand martin’s holes, within a few feet of the old green 
Roman road that runs from High Fen to the green mound 
of the Roman villa at Upware. I have never caught such an 
eel and I suppose I never shall—but what a ghoulish joy to 
dwell upon. 

I thought of it that day not so many Novembers ago, 
when young John Diver and I—son of old John who dredged 
the river and brought me, in a barrow, bones of beaver and 
Bos Longifrons, of pelican and wolf, of Irish elk and red 
deer, of swan and Urus and, last and rarest, the heel bone 
of an anthropoid woman. Well, as I say, when young John 
and I poled the gun punt past Fodder Fen dyke where the 
redshank nest—we call them clews in the fen—I thought 
of these things and of all the shades of change that have come 
upon the old fen since the first Roman dug the first Catch- 
water drain and started the work that Vermuyden and Rennie 
ended. 

Yet, in spite of it all, the drainage and the lost meres, 
the vanished fowl, and the forgotten fenmen, the spirit of 
the fen remains—the old, wild, untameable spirit. That 
day we saw seventeen wild swans rise from the flood waters 
on Burwell Fen and later, in the river 4bove Dimocks Cote, 
T killed at eighty yards a fine old male whooper. It was a 
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deed I would not do again, but the ownership of an eight 
bore was a new thing then and the swan was fairly stalked 
and risen and fairly killed with a double dose of double B 
at full eighty yards. And even as I stalked the swan, wading 
knee deep up a dyke, a herd of bullocks stalked me—wild 

fellows, too. 

We put the swan in a sack and two days later the cook 
at Trinity cooked him, and he was the centre piece of a great 
feast at which Michael Perkins and I ate roast rat out of sheer 
bravado, while Victor Raikes brought a great, black, blood 
pudding and Dick de Grey crawled under the table and barked 
like a dog. There was a human skull in the middle of the 
table and afterwards we played cricket in Bishops Hostel 
at midnight with fire-irons, and then rode bicycles round 
Great Court, blowing hunting horns and chased by porters. 
I remember a don who demanded lividly what we were doing 
and a politician of to-day who replied, in the don’s own pet 
phrase, ““We are engaged in the upholding of Christian 
principles.” 

But before we got as far as that dinner, I had adventures 
of my own on the fen. There was the affair of the Black 
Dog. We had shot peewits and waited for flighting duck, 
and been chased by a bull—there is always a bull on those 
washes—and killed a few snipe, a hare and a pheasant, 
and watched the herons flying home to Denny Abbey trees 
against the sunset over Ely Cathedral, and then we rowed 
home up the darkening river over the very site of the drained 
fens where, as Daniel tells you, ‘Old Merry of Stretham 
Ferry ’ was the champion snipe shot of his day with a gun 
that was eight feet long in the barrel and weighed, I think, 
twenty-two pounds. 

And as we passed the mouth of Fodder Fen dyke, with its 
tiny ruined cottage overlooking the pools and reedbeds and 
the sunken barges, young John reminded me that there, forty 
years ago, lived old Joe Phypers who, with Tom Harrison, 
was the last of the Upware punters, the last on all the washes 
of the Cam. 

““Owd Joe, Marster, had a grut owd muzzle-gun noine 
fut long what he lashed inter his gun-but, and when he shot 
her off, the gun-but flew back yards in the water. Ter sin 
him come up ter Upwer wi’ his owd but loaden down ter the 
gunnel wi’ mallard and teal and pockers an’ chance times an 
owd guse or tew. He’d git his skinful o’ beer at the “ Foive 
Mile” and thin goo hum in his little owd gun-but as tight as 
a looard. He were an owd master-piece, an’ no mistake.” 
“Let’s try the pits for a duck,” I suggested. But young 
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John would not. ‘ That’s ha’anted, that owd green lane 
above ’em.” ‘Who by?” I demanded. “Thim owd 
Roomans. They'll hae ye, sure as harvest!” 

“* And,” he added, “there’s the Black Dog. He walk 
there o’ nightes an’ ef yew clap eyes on him, that’s all up wi’ 
yer. Yew'll up an’ die. Sure as harvest.” 

“T knowed a gal at Upware what seed the Dog an’ she 
died. Me sister seed him, tew.”’ 

‘“* But she’s alive,” I pointed out. 

*“* Ah, that she is. But she’s as tough as a owd Bullick. 
That’d take more’n an owd dog to kill she. But she had some 
bad time along o’ her innards fer months arter that Dog 
clapped his eyes on her. 

‘* Big as a calf he is an’ black as night, wi’ eyes like bike 
lamps.” 

So, fearful of this survival of the Hound of Thor, we went 
on. On until we drew in under the tall shaggy old willows 
which fringe the riverside lawn in front of that pub of my 
dreams—the old ‘“‘ Five Miles from Anywhere—No Hurry.” 
And there we “ staked up ” and went ashore to the beckoning 
red-curtained windows that shone out upon the dark river, 
to the sanded bar with its fen-caught goldfinch in its cage ; 
to Charlie Crisp in his corner, fat and round and merry, his 
old spaniel at his feet, his water boots stuck out straight in 
front of him, his clay pipe glowing, his pint pot never too 
full to be filled again. Poor old Charlie. He is dead now and 
I mourn him, our champion skater and champion beer 
drinker. Charlie could skate a mile against any man, bar 
the Smarts and Sees—a tublike, red-faced little man, who 
flew along the ice with the long fen stroke, his arms going 
like windmill sails, his short legs twinkling. And he could 
drink beer. “Sixteen pints, Master, an’ I’m sober as a 
jedge—twinty-fower an’ I kin jist git home straight !” 

I remember Charlie, with the face of a bishop, the eye of 
a judge, telling a visitor one night that the winter before, 
“the fowl was that thick on the owd fen I set in this here 
bar an’ loaden me gun and stuck her snout up the chimbley 
and shot her orf! An’ d’you believe me, sir, whin I runned 
tew the door tew open it, I couldn’t. That wuz all blocked 
up wi’ the bahds I'd killed!” As Charlie remarked to me, 
after the visitor, stricken, had departed, ‘‘ them Lunnoners 
fare tew be made for larfin’ at.” 


J. WENTWORTH Day. 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN ZULULAND 


In these days of vast and ever-increasing development, 
when the researches of science and learning are opening 
up great possibilities and when the progress of the world 
is marching with giant steps, it is good, perhaps, to know 
that there is still a little corner of the world where there 
lives a race of people that remains almost untouched and 
as yet unspoilt by the devastating hurry and bustle: a 
people proud and beautiful in all their primitive strength. 

As I stand on a hill looking out over the great stretches 
of untamed bushveldt to again more hills and on to the dim 
distance, I realise that it is this group of mountains which 
has helped to keep the “‘ Zulu” the fine unspoilt man he still 
is to-day. How long, I wonder, will his charming manners 
and his proud race consciousness be left to him intact ? 
Already the rumbling of the distant world is coming to his 
ears and he is learning to realise the possibilities of his future 
development. 

Most of the Zulu men have been away to the industrial 
centres and have found employment in mines or in the 
great towns of South Africa ; they have returned with strange 
tales and perhaps, too, a little desire to understand more 
of the white man’s ways. As a general rule, however, the 
Zulu discards these puzzling thoughts with his clothes, 
throws off the murk of the mines or cities and arrayed only 
in his few beads, feathers and skins, with his bronze torso 
shining in the sun, he becomes a warrior again. ‘True, his 
weapons are only sticks or knobkerries, for Government 
has forbidden any more dangerous weapons to be carried, 
but his heart is the heart of a child and to him these sticks 
are just as real as the two assegais—the one for throwing 
and the other for stabbing—which were carried by his 
forefathers. 

Yes! He is essentially carefree and happy. My boots 
are polished each morning to his rhythmic song. What 
matters it that the master’s boots are given an extra rub; 
I must remember that to this warrior mine are only the foot- 
covering of a mere woman. He loves a joke; in the right 
place it will procure far more hard work than will a sharp 
order, as his sense of humour only equals his sense of 
politeness. If I burn my finger on my stove a dim murmur 
of sympathy and protestations of sorrow come from the 
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other end of the kitchen. The stove is being blamed and 
the Zulu cookboy takes it upon himself humbly to sympathise 
with me. Such a fuss over so small a thing, but the little 
“* politeness” is a comfort; the sting of the burn is healed 
by the humour of the incident. Nevertheless, he is full 
of dignity and can quickly sense and take advantage of too 
much familiarity, and he would simply misunderstand or 
feel you were lowering yourself by it. 

The white man or woman at present is his mentor and 
social guide. Every time that we fall short of the Zulus’ 
own high standard of morality and manners the primitive man 
wonders, puzzles and in some unfathomable way is injured. 

There is something else, too, which keeps the Zulu at 
much the same state of development that he has been for 
many years and helps him to remain wonderfully free from 
the influence of city life. It is the men who go to work, but 
the women who stay at home. Those few women who do 
go away seldom come back. They are, generally speaking, 
lost morally and socially to their race and become absorbed 
in the life of the big cities, and the average Zulu man will 
not allow his own wife to seek work, even under his escort, 
in the big towns of South Africa. It may seem strange that 
it should be so, but the reason is understandable and natural. 
In all big towns and far more especially at the mines there 
are thousands of native men living away from their own 
women for months, perhaps years, at a time. Only a small 
percentage are Zulus, the vast majority come from the Cape 
Colony, Portuguese Territory, Basutoland and other native 
provinces. Few, if any, of these other races have anything 
like the high moral and social feelings of the Zulu and it 
often takes only too short a time for a country-bred native 
woman to learn to see things in a totally different light from 
her primitive sisters at home. It is for this reason that the 
Zulu generally keeps his woman at the kraal, knowing little 
and caring not at all for the outside world; and when the 
husband or son returns from his sojourn in the strange 
places he generally drops back to the mental and social 
standard of his womenkind. 

Development will come; it must do so here as elsewhere, 
but it is safe to state that it will be neither fast nor great 
until the kraal woman takes it into her head to educate 
herself. This will probably come through the work of the 
missionaries and through the force of example. The white 
woman is even now settled on the borders of the Zulu 
territory and European dress is already in some cases becoming 
the mark not only of dignity, but even of respectability 
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amongst native women. It is a pity that there should be this 
gradual thrusting aside of the old ways. 

Only yesterday the daughter of a great chief lost her 
first baby. The father came to me in great distress when 
the child was two days old, saying that it was very ill. Upon 
enquiry I found that the young mother—who, as a girl, had 
had a certain amount of training amongst white people— 
had insisted that a bottle of cow’s milk was the proper thing 
for her child—‘‘ Less old-fashioned and more like the white 
woman” was her plea. It is, as yet, an almost unknown 
thing that a native woman should not nurse her own child, 
but, in this case, the father and the older women had yielded 
to her supposed enlightened understanding. Dirty milk in 
a dirty bottle and the little child was another victim to our 
example. 

One of the most binding of the old Zulu laws and, so far, 
one with which none has dared to interfere is the native 
custom of “‘ Lobola,”’ namely, the arrangement of the buying 
and selling of wives. The first impression to the outsider 
is one of distress at the idea of such a thing; nevertheless, 
when it is regarded from all points of view, there is much 
to recommend the system. When a little girl is born there 
is great rejoicing—she is an asset. When she reaches a 
marriageable age her price is decided upon with due regard 
to her parentage. Thus, the daughter of a chief or a girl 
whose mother is well-born will be valued at, perhaps, twenty- 
five head of cattle. It stands to reason that she may only 
marry a man who is in a high social position, as he alone 
will be the possessor of so great a number of cattle. It may 
seem a big price to pay and one wonders why the man does 
not look elsewhere for a less expensive wife ; but one must 
realise that the expensive woman is a good investment, as 
her daughter can be valued at an equally high price when 
she, in her turn, marries. This will bring material comfort 
to the father in his old age; in fact, he may be so well off, 
if he has had many daughters, that he will buy a few more 
wives, or be able to purchase something especially good in 
this line for his favourite son. The great safeguard from a 
woman’s point of view is that she is allowed to choose her 
husband. This choosing is called “ pointing out.” Some- 
times a very good-looking young man is pointed out by 
several women. If his father be rich this is all right ; if not, 
it may mean many years of work in the towns or on white 
men’s farms before he is able to buy enough cattle to pay for 
the various women. Sometimes this matter is left as a 
debt and cannot be paid off until the children of the union 
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are grown up, but paid eventually it will be. A debt is an 
obligation to the third and fourth generation with these 
people and the rights of property are almost sacred. One 
effect of this wife-purchase is that the man cannot undertake 
matrimony lightly, and he learns to set a value upon the well- 
being of his wife that he might not otherwise do. 

There is the other sad picture of the old bachelor whom 
nobody “ points out.” I have in mind two old men living 
in the reserve a few miles away. They go regularly to every 
dance and to every wedding; they try their best to be 
entertaining and witty ; but dance they never so hard, sing 
they never so loud, they cannot succeed in getting any dusky 
maidens to choose them for husbands. The “ Lobola” 
system, then, is not quite the one-sided affair that it might 
seem at first. It keeps up class distinction, makes the people 
work and, I think, gives a flavour of romance which few 
countries can rival. 

In this question of polygamy, the Christian churches, 
however, are up against one of the most difficult problems. 
It is impossible for them to countenance more than one wife 
and yet they know that many of their converts are actually 
legally married to several women. They can hardly suggest 
that before a Zulu accepts Christianity he must repudiate 
women who have lived with him in all faithfulness for many 
years. It is almost impossible, too, for a Christian boy, who 
may already have one wife, to refuse to wed a second woman 
who has “ pointed”? him out. It is deemed a very great 
insult to the girl and her family to refuse her offer. These 
questions will adjust themselves in time and some code more 
suited to our civilisation will be followed. We must not 
forget, however, that as we are taking away their traditions 
and breaking down their system, we must give them something 
tangible in the way of religion and morals to lay hold upon. 

Christianity is making headway at an extraordinary rate 
amongst these people ; and one cannot but admire the earnest, 
childlike simplicity of their faith. To them it is all so easy 
to understand. The beautiful allegories of our religion, 
the stories of the angels and the saints are to them an open 
book. Their own Zulu faith is extraordinarily complicated, 
it is somehow mixed up with the worship of the sun. The 
word “ Zulu” means “Sun.” They have a very firm belief 
in spirits both bad and good, and think that the souls 
of their own departed will return in the forms of certain 
animals. It is all very vague and undefined, and they are 
only too ready to discard any beliefs they may have had. 
As in many other countries, missionaries are looked upon 
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by many white men with disfavour, and even sometimes 
with thinly-veiled hostility. It is, perhaps, natural that 
they should be blamed for much that is wrong; it is not 
easy to know what to teach a race that has come to a great 
transition stage in its existence. It would be fairer to my 
mind, however, to blame some of the native trading stores 
and illicit liquor shops which are often found on the outskirts 
of the white civilisation for the evil effect contact with the 
white man has upon natives than the missionary, and we must 
not forget that it is the scum of Russia that is teaching the 
native what it is bad for him to know, not the selfless men 
and women who come out to the wilds from comfortable 
homes in the old country to try to bring a message of peace 
and goodwill to these people. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is increasingly necessary that 
Christianity should have some definite united message to 
give the people. I have working in the house now a Zionist 
—I really cannot quite discover what his religion teaches, 
but he is a wonderful servant and a good Christian—I have 
two Wesleyans and a “ Melikan.”” It took me some time to 
discover that this means a convert of the American Mission. 
I have two heathens and one excellent dairy-boy who declares 
that he would like to go to the singing on Sundays, but 
unfortunately the devil has so strong a hold upon him that 
it is quite out of the question. Needless to say, theological 
discussion of any sort is thus impossible with my staff as 
each one imagines that he has discovered the quickest route 
to Heaven. 

General Smuts has well said that the churches are 
employing wrong methods in their efforts at Christianisation. 
Surely it is quite obvious that until some agreement be 
reached upon the line of teaching to be adopted, there can 
be no real progress in the missionary work of the country. 
Whilst the various Christian denominations in Europe are 
fighting over questions of dogma, the great Moslem teaching 
is slowly, but surely, spreading its tentacles throughout the 
length and breadth of the great African Continent. From 
the North and from the South this religion is spreading. 
Are the few untamed savage races that remain as yet un- 
touched to learn the code and morals of Christ or Mahomed ? 
It is a serious question. 

The whole native question, indeed, is of such vital and 
intense importance to us who dwell in the far-away edges of 
beyond that it looms above even the serious question of the 
two white races, although the gradual driving out of the 
English must affect the natives unfavourably. 
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Last year stories of serious trouble came from Durban. 
There was “ unrest” among the natives of that town. Many 
of them are Zulus who have gone there for work; they are 
living away from their homes and the influence of their kraals 
and their chiefs. They see the amazing civilisation of the 
white man and yet do not understand his code. They are 
mostly employed as houseboys or in stores or at the dock- 
yards, They work moderately hard during the week, but 
on Saturdays and Sundays and sometimes in the evenings 
they are off duty. They wander out into the streets; they 
have no playground. Yet these are men who are accustomed 
to miles of untouched country and untrammelled freedom, and 
a few years ago were masters of all the world that was known 
to them. To-day they have only, in the towns, the kaffir 
eating houses and the municipal beer halls. Surely here is 
a fertile soil for the paid agitator who sees one more chance 
of undermining a part of the British Empire? The dis- 
turbances this time were tackled quickly and energetically 
by a man with brains and power and for the present the 
rumblings have ceased. The malcontents met a commission 
which was appointed to enquire into their woes and they 
presented themselves to explain their grievances, in just the 
amazing way that a primitive people will think of doing. 
Five thousand of them assembled before the commission and 
gave a great native dance. Their leader was dressed in a 
garment of leopard skin trimmed with soda water tops, and 
he was armed with an old tennis racquet. In the midst of 
the procession of naked warriors, who came to dance, a 
banner was carried. The necks of the worthy commissioners 
were eagerly craned to read the all-important and fateful 
message on this banner, only to discover that it was merely 
a last year’s poster announcing that the Yacht Club would 
hold its annual ball. 

What astounding children these people are, as yet! 
Surely they should be governed as such. It is absurd to 
think of them as responsible beings. They understand 
justice and firmness and should meet with both. 

Only a little while ago they lived under a despotism which 
has been considered even crueller than that of Nero. As I 
look from my window I see, four miles away, a small conical- 
shaped hill. On one side is a cliff which drops sharply into 
a deep crocodile-infested pool on the river. A great sixty- 
foot waterfall adds to the grandeur of this lonely spot, where, 
up to a few years ago, no white man had been seen. There 
is an old Zulu to-day who will point out the place and tell 
one of the time when he was a little boy. He can remember 
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that it was a special executioning ground of the great 
T’Chaka, more particularly reserved, evidently, as the place 
where he sent his wives when they displeased him. They 
would be chained together and firmly driven over the edge of 
the cliff into the silent pool below. If they were not killed 
by the fall or drowned, the crocodiles would enjoy their food 
all the better. Less than a century ago these things were 
possible here. 

It is absurd to expect that already these people can have 
reached the full stature of their citizenship as members of a 
great brotherhood of nations. But the material is here, and 
in time their great qualities, their marvellous physique and 
their excellent brains will be trained, and out of this primitive 
people what will evolve? It depends almost entirely upon 
ourselves and upon the example we set. I would even 
venture to say that each white individual in this little outpost 
of the British Empire holds in his or her hands the answer 
to the question, and in a measure will eventually be held 
responsible by humanity for the part he or she has played 
in the matter. 


Nancy H. Rovurm.arp. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE DANGEROUS LEAGUE. 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—It is a pity that a publication of such high standing 
as The National Review should publish such inaccurate non- 
sense as Mr. Bloomfield’s article on “‘ The Dangerous League.” 

He begins with a wonderful list of strange international 
organizations which he imagines “‘ have the right to participate 
in the financial manna distributed by a generous League,” 
although the very first paragraph of the “‘ Handbook ” from 
which he quotes points out that “ the insertion of an organiza- 
tion in this Handbook, however, by no means implies its 
recognition by the League.” If he had taken the trouble to 
study his subject, he would have no difficulty in finding out 
that “‘ Abstaining Schoolmasters,” “‘ The International Society 
of Seed-crushers,” and the rest of them have nothing to do 
with the organizations referred to in Article 24 of the League 
Covenant as “ international bureaux already established by 
general treaties.” He may set his mind at rest. All these 
societies have never received a bean from the League and 
are scarcely likely to do so. 

One soon learns, however, not to expect accuracy from 
Mr. Bloomfield. He declares, for example, that Professor 
Zimmern is “ the presiding genius of the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation in Paris”; Professor Zimmern never 
directed that Institute and severed his connection with it 
altogether in 1930. For some unknown reason all his quota- 
tions are from the League’s budget in 1928, although that for 
1932 has long since been published, and he refers to Messrs. 
Constable & Co. as the League’s publishers in this country, 
although they relinquished that task over two years ago. 
“No one at Geneva” could tell him “in virtue of what 
Article of the Covenant other than No. 24” the International 
Labour Office has been built up. If he were so unfortunate 
in his friends there, why did he not spend one penny on a 
copy of the Covenant and read on till he came to Article 23 ? 

Lastly, it is quite untrue that the total of Sir Eric 
Drummond’s salary, allowances, bonuses, and so on exceeds 
that of an ambassador. The sum received by the British 
Ambassador in Paris, as stated in the House of Commons on 
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June 22, is almost exactly double that of the Secretary- 
General, whereas the Ambassador in Washington receives 
more than twice as much (this includes a special allowance 
to equalize the exchange). 

I suppose in these circumstances it would be useless to 
remind Mr. Bloomfield that in the year 1928 the total cost to 
Great Britain, which, he asserts, is being “‘ bled white by the 
parasitic League,” of the League, the International Labour 
Office and the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague came to, roughly, one-eighth of a farthing in the 
pound in the national budget—not much more than half the 
sum for stationery and printing in the Navy. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
VERNON BARTLETT. 


Mr. E. BLOOMFIELD writes as follows :— 


Like many another critic unable to meet the main theme 
of an argument, Mr. V. Bartlett has sought to divert attention 
from it by enlarging on unimportant defects which occur 
in the description of certain details appertaining to the general 
proposition, and commenting on them as if they were the 
main theme. ‘Mr. Zimmern is the presiding genius” 
should have read “‘ was the presiding genius.” In regard to 
the publishers, I have before me a letter from J. A. Queen 
(? signature not clear), Legal Adviser to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations dated August 20, 1932 in which he informs 
me that Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., are the agents in Eng- 
land for the League of Nations publications. Mr. Bartlett 
must first persuade League Officials to practice accuracy 
before he criticises those who quote from them. 

With regard to Article 24, Mr. V. Bartlett has confused 
the enabling capacities contained in its wording with sub- 
sequent administration, i.e. confused permission with the 
use made of that permission. The Home Secretary ‘“‘ MAY ” 
naturalise certain aliens who fulfill certain conditions and 
have certain qualifications. He does not always do so. 

With regard to the B.I.T. The B.I.T. has become a 
separate State with a separate Palace, very expensive 
and independent. 

How Mr. Vernon Bartlett has arrived as his “ one-eighth 
of a farthing” I do not know, nor if it means that it is per 
head of British population ? Again the particular is noted 
and the general ignored. Does Mr. Vernon Bartlett deny 
that the British Empire pays a quarter of the total expenses 
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of the League ? Who’s Who informs us that he is an interested 
party in the matter of League expenditure, being one of the 
innumerable officials of that body. It is therefore his job 
to defend it and we all know he does this very well. 

I would point out that the British Ambassadors to Paris 
and Washington are not the only Ambassadors. Sir Eric 
Drummond’s salary, etc., exceeds that of all the others. 

I will finish by the definition I read in a French paper, 
I have unfortunately not noted the date, by Ulysse in the 


Figaro :—‘‘ Cependant Vopium ... n’est pas la drogue la 
plus dangereuse.. Les stupefiants dont Génevé sature les 
pays pacifiques . . . sont autrement nocifs.: Ils preparent 


la guerre au nom de la paix. Bonne définition de la S.D.N.” 


A BRITISH LEGION DAY. 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Srr,—It is fitting now that the last War Memorial has 
been completed in France, at Thiepval, that it should be 
followed up by some fuller recognition of the British Legion, 
who are the living representatives of those who made the 
great sacrifice. It may be said that a great number of places 
have already a Legion Day, which has been arranged to suit 
local conditions for the annual parades, but there are local 
Legion Gymkhanas, Fetes, etc., which in the country might 
also be considered as Legion Days. The question is often 
asked as to what is the future of the Legion ? Surely, in the 
first instance it is absolutely necessary that they should be 
honoured by having their own National Day, just as there is 
an Empire Day and an Armistice Day ; and there would be 
some chance of carrying on traditions. 

Sir Frederick Maurice suggests that there are something 
like 60,000 men passing out of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Territorials into civil life every year. These young men 
would keep the traditions alive, and they would be of service 
to their country. The Legion are the greatest asset in the 
interests of peace, for they know only too well the awful 
horrors of war, whereas the rising generation do not. There 
are other organisations all working in the interests of goodwill 
and fellowship. When the suggestion has been made to 
ex-service men, as regards a British Legion Day in honour 
of the Legion, they have said that it is just what is wanted. 

In Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal Fund Book, 1930, 
November 12th was the special day of a festive nature, such 
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'-as concerts, dances, etc., and the profits devoted to the 


Poppy Fund. These celebrations had hitherto been held on 
November 11th, but,in deference to public opinion, Novem- 
ber 12th was considered the most suitable day. If a public 
announcement was made that November 12th has been 
established as British Legion Day, it would certainly increase 
the interest in the Legion, just as their more frequent annual 
parades have done, for they are invaluable in keeping the 
Legion together, as it enables them to meet their own com- 
rades again. 

The Legion spirit must be carried on at all costs. 

A. H. Smiru-DorRRIEN, 
Rear-Admiral. 
Berkhamsted. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE BRAEMAR GAMES. 


THe Braemar games, which were held on September 8th, 
mark the end of the Highland season. This gathering and 
the similar meetings in Aboyne, Oban and elsewhere are, 
perhaps, the nearest parallel which our modern days can 
offer to the ancient contests of Olympia. Unhappily the 
weather is seldom favourable. This year rain fell all day 
and the conditions were as bad as those experienced two years 
ago, when the last gathering took place. Owing to the death 
of the Princess Royal, it was not held last year. But neither 


the rain nor the mist on the hills prevented the day from | 


being a success. ‘Thousands of spectators came, many 
having travelled by car or bus from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
These latter had to brave a six-hours’ journey, starting at 
five o’clock in the morning. The Braemar games have a 
long history and were some sixteen years old in their present 
form, when in 1848 they obtained the hallmark of Royal 
recognition from Queen Victoria. They were founded with 
the intention of training the youth in noble and warlike 
sports, and the clansmen are said to have taken them so 
seriously that even in times of danger they still came down 
from their mountain fastnesses to the valleys in order to 
attend them. Some of the contests engaged in by the young 
athletes are almost Greek in the beauty of action and attitude 
they evoke: for instance, the tossing of the caber and, of 
course, throwing the discus. The former recalls the toils 
of Polyphemus, when he hurled an immense rock at the 
retreating ship of Odysseus. Instead of a rock his modern 
prototype has to deal with a tree trunk about fifteen feet 
long, called a caber. It is the job of two ordinary strong 
men to carry this tree and set it up on end before the hercules 
who has to toss it. He takes hold if it by its lower and thinner 
end, lifts it until it stands perpendicular in his hands, runs 
forward a little and then throws it from him with all his 
strength. The tree flies forward, pitches onto its thicker end 
and falls over in a direct line away from the thrower. And 
he who hurls the tree farthest wins the prize. After the 
tossing of the caber the contests in pipe-playing are probably 
the most characteristic feature of the gathering. All day 
long the judges sit listening to the competing pipers, who 
perform on a little decorated platform, The urban ear, 
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trained to follow and enjoy the polyphony of Wagner and 
Strauss (to mention no names more modern) has great 
difficulty in distinguishing any one bagpipe air from another. 
But to develop this theme would be a heresy, for one 
remembers the famous competition in Stevenson’s Kidnapped, 
where Alan Breck forgot his hatred of Rodin Macgregor in 
admiration for his piping. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


The member for Inverness-shire (Sir Murdoch Macdonald) 
deserves great credit for the support he is giving to the move- 
ment for promoting the production of fruit and vegetables 
in the Western Highlands, Skye and the Hebrides. It 
appears that in such places as North and South Uist, Ben- 
becula, and Tiree the soil is well adapted for the growing 
of early potatoes, carrots and other vegetables, and that, if 
the crofters got sufficient encouragement and the industry 
were efficiently organised, they would be able to put early 
potatoes on the Scottish markets as soon as, if not earlier 
than, Ayrshire. In the north-west of Scotland the climate 
is much milder than is commonly supposed. Snow and frost 
are seldom experienced, and it is even asserted that in 
Gairloch in Wester Ross the vine can be cultivated in the 
open air. Then there are districts in Skye where vegetable 
growing could be developed : for instance in the neighbour- 
hood of Uig Bay the land is quite suitable for growing tomatoes 
and other vegetables. The soil there is a rich, red loam, 
and the bay itself, which is open to the south and west, is 
sheltered from the cold winds of the north and east. It is 
said that with proper encouragement and marketing facilities 
sufficient tomatoes could be grown there alone to supply some 
of our larger cities. Glass, of course, would be necessary, 
but not artificial heating, as the district gets plenty of sun- 
shine. The suggestion made is that, by way of a beginning, 
a small holding might be given to an experienced market 
gardener, who would no doubt have to be subsidised for some 
years in order to instruct and assist the local people to take 
up the industry. Tomatoes are already being grown in other 
districts in the north, e.g., Easter Ross, but these are districts 
within easy reach of railway communication. In Skye, 
on the other hand, before the advent of motor buses transport 
was difficult, having to depend for the most part on steamer 
communication between Portree and Kyle (on the mainland), 
with no land transport except the railway. But now motor 
cars and lorries coming from all parts of the island link up 
with Kyle and Mallaig, and so enable the people of Skye to 
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sell fresh fruit and vegetables in the towns. Besides Uig, 
there are other districts in Skye and also along the western 
seaboard of the mainland where soil and weather conditions 
are suitable, if cheap transport were available. Lastly there 
is the kelp and tangle industry. Formerly large quantities 
were gathered on the western shores of the Outer Hebrides 
from Harris to Barra, but the price fell after the introduction 
of aniline dyes. The industry decayed and in 1901 the 
chemical company discontinued their works on Loch Eport 
(North Uist). It takes from four and a half to six tons of 
tangle to produce one ton of ash, and, since the dried weed 
had formerly to be carted to the various piers and then shipped 
to Loch Eport, where it was burned, the expense of transport 
was considerable. But now the crofters are being encouraged 
to burn the weed on the shores, and so reduce the cartage. 
In 1911 the ash realised almost £4,000, as compared with 
£85 at the beginning of the century, and there seems no 
reason why double that should not be made now. The 
tangles are gathered during the winter and piled up to dry. 
It may be said, in passing, that in Brittany and Vendée 
the French cultivators use sea-weed raw on the land, with 
excellent results. Under favourable conditions huge quan- 
tities are piled up on the sandy shores, where the tangles 
come in undamaged by rocks, but, if they are not collected 
at once, they may be swept away in a night owing to a change 
of wind. The kelp weed comes in in late spring and early 
summer, when the people are busy on the crofts, and so a 
lot of it is usually left to rot. The crofters naturally have to 
grow potatoes for their families and fodder for their cattle, 
but it is said that, if they could devote sufficient time to 
securing the weed, they would earn far more than the value 
of the produce of their crofts. 


LocaL Economy. 


Ratepayers everywhere await with painful expectation 
the report of the Scottish committee on local authority 
expenditure, which has been promised for October. The task 
set that Committee was to earmark all items of expenditure 
that could be stopped or postponed till better times and to 
expose all sources of waste, whether flowing from the statutory 
relations between Government Departments and local authori- 
ties or occurring in the actual handling of the money locally. 
In 1913 the total expenditure of local authorities in Scotland 
was £19,000,000 ; it now amounts to between £50,000,000 
and £60,000,000 a year. A figure so~colossal shouts for 
inquiry. Of course this expenditure is spread over a wide 
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field—police, education, public health, municipal trading 
(e.g. gas and electricity supplies), housing, public assistance, 
recreations, civic amenities and so on. All these things are 
good in themselves, but in the aggregate the expenditure 
they necessitate is crippling industry. Education alone costs 
£12,000,000 a year. A considerable proportion of the cost 
of education is due to the provision of new and up-to-date 
schools. Last September the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department (Mr. W. W. McKechnie) opened a 
new technical school in Falkirk, built at a cost of £80,000. 
A few days later another new school, also costing £80,000, 
opened in Dunoon. But their cost and the cost of many 
other educational services (free meals and free books, etc.) 
impose an unfair burden on the ratepayers. The housing 
subsidy is an even worse scandal. An attempt should be 
made to institute a more rigorous control over the classes 
of people on whose behalf subsidies are paid. At present the 
Exchequer grant for housing amounts to £2,000,000 a year. 
Again there is the vicious system under which for some services 
the Exchequer grants rise proportionately with local expendi- 
ture. These and the administration of the road fund and the 
borrowing powers of local authorities are some of the problems 
to which the Committee, it is to be hoped, has been giving 
a careful and fruitful attention. But while much may be 
accomplished by a committee like the present, whose members 
are drawn exclusively from the local authorities themselves, 
Mr. John Buchan was right when he said that “ long-range 
economy will be secured only by relating expenditure to 
national purpose.” 


Scotus. 


LAWN TENNIS NOTES 


Way is it that the English lawn tennis players cannot produce 
a service to come within the same category as that of our 
American adversaries? This must be the query that is 
exercising the minds of the British “‘ fans ”» who have watched 
with much disappointment our decline on the tennis courts 
this season. Comparatively speaking, we use the service as a 
means of putting the ball into play, whereas the American 
attack with a service speed that adds vigour to their whole 
game. This initial blow gives them immediate “ openings ” 
which our players have to plod through long rallies to obtain, 
always with the possibility of an error robbing them of their 
ultimate intention. The Americans learn aggressive services 
as a matter of course, when boys at college, and they have the 
advantage of moving in an atmosphere where service “ aces ” 
are expected and cultivated, and juniors are quick to emulate. 
Unfortunately in England our young men have no examples 
from whom they can absorb the essence of service speed, 
with the result that the standard of the service in this country 
is almost deplorable. Until the value of the service is fully 
appreciated by all our youthful players, they will make little 
headway in international encounters. 

At the end of the lawn tennis season, one or two note- 
worthy authorities usually draw up for publication their 
individual ranking lists of the world’s leading players, although 
they are quite unofficial and just the personal opinions of the 
compilers, they are nevertheless interesting and illuminating. 
In the Daily Telegraph of September 13 Mr. Wallis Myers 
published two lists in which he ranks in order of merit the 
first ten men and the first ten women. The men are as 
follows :—E. Vines (U.8.A.), H. Cochet (France), J. Borotra 
(France), W. L. Allison (U.S.A.), C. Sutter (U.S8.A.), D. Prenn 
(Germany), F. J. Perry (England), G. von Cramm (Germany), 
H. W. Austin (England), J. Crawford (Australia). 

In discussing this list Mr. Myers gives good reasons for 
his order of merit, but he also admits that there are several 
others whose claims to inclusion are almost if not quite as 
good as those occupying the last few places. 

It is hard to reconcile oneself to the omissions of Sydney 
B. Wood, George Lott, and J. Satoh to mention only a few 
of those whose performances have stamped them as players 
of great merit, and most particularly the’first-named, whose 
talent as a lawn tennis exponent is undeniable. 
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The second list is as follows :—Mrs. Wills Moody (U.S.A.), 
Miss Helen Jacobs (U.S.A.), Mde. Mathieu (France), Mlle. 
Payot (Switzerland), Frl. Krahwinkel (Germany), Miss M. 
Heeley (England), Mrs. Whittingstall (England), Frl. Horn 
(Germany), Miss K. Stammers (England), Mlle. J. Sigart 
(Belgium). 

Mrs. Moody undoubtedly still remains in a class by her- 
self, and although her supremacy was challenged in Paris 
during the Hard Court Championships held in May, she did 
not actually lose a set, and certainly did not look like con- 
ceding one at Wimbledon. Frl. Cilli Aussem ranked in No. 2 
in 1931, was out of the running this year owing to illness, and 
Miss E. Ryan would almost certainly have found a place 
on the list if she had not confined her play almost entirely to 
doubles, which are not taken into consideration in these lists. 

The most outstanding name to be omitted this year is 
that of Miss Betty Nuthall, who has forfeited her claim to be 
included in the first ten, through sheer inability to produce 
her best form when the occasion demanded. This is equally 
true of Miss Dorothy Round, and no one can deny that these 
two English women have great talent for the game, and 
would easily have found a place in the ranking list if they 
could only do themselves justice in important matches. 

Once again the net cord shot has come up for serious 
consideration among the powers-that-be. An advisory 
committee of the International Federation has sent a circular 
to our Association sounding them on the question of the 
net cord stroke. 

Undoubtedly a net cord, more particularly at a critical 
stage of a match, is exceedingly hard luck on the opponent, 
but so is a fluked shot off the wood, or a wrong decision, yet 
these contingencies arise in every match and are taken as the 
“rule of the green.” It would quite spoil the game to play 
a “let”? every time luck took a hand in the matter, and 
most players will agree that on the whole the luck is pretty 
evenly distributed throughout a match. Many contingencies 
arise when a ball touches the tape on its flight over the net ; 
it may drop dead just over the net, it may be lifted out over 
the side lines or the base line, it may hop into the air, or it 
may go serenely on its way only slightly checked, and in each 
instance sometimes the receiver and sometimes the striker 
will be benefited. In these circumstances it seems better to 
leave the net cord to take care of themselves. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘expectations of 
rain ’’—not necessarily the “rain amounts’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount recorded during the coming 
three months will be slightly above the seasonal 
average. 

(6) That during October all the British Isles will experi- 
ence even more rain than usual. 

(c) That this expected excess in October will be strongly 
marked over the Southern halves of England and 
Treland. 

(d) That, whereas the rainfall, over the British Isles 
as a whole, normally increases from October to 
December, the rainfall this year will decrease generally 
during November and December. 

(e) That during November the extreme S.W. of England 
will have more rain than usual and the extreme 
East of England will have less than usual. 
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(f) That during December Ireland and the Western 
districts of England will have less rain than usual. 

(g) That in the S.E. of England October will, on the whole, 
be an unseasonably mild month, but that during the 
second half of November there will be some marked 
cold spells. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 

The sequence of weather changes during October in the 
S.E. of England is expected to be somewhat as follows, but 
the exact dates given can only be regarded as approximate :— 

October 1 to 6.—A warm but changeable period. The 
warmest day of the month likely about October 4. The wind 
mainly in the S.W. quadrant and at times strong in force. 
Prolonged sunny intervals and local thunder at the opening 
of the month. Rain again about October 4 or 5. 

October 7 to 17.—The driest ten days of the month. The 
wind veering into the Northern and Eastern quadrants, 
strong about the time of the full moon (October 14) ; other- 
wise mainly fair. A seasonable fall of temperature and in- 
crease of cloud during the first three or four days of this period. 

October 18 to 31.—An unsettled period of the S. Westerly 
type. Two well-marked barometric depressions affecting the 
Southern half of England during this period; the first of 
these centred about October 20 and 21, the second disturb- 
ance one week later. A short interval of fine weather half- 
way between and separating the two disturbances (about 
October 23 or 24). The barometer finally rising decidedly 
at the end of the month, the wind decreasing and a period of 
recurring fogs developing. The month ending with three or 
four comparatively cold days. 

A practical test of the value of weather reports.—During the 
last three years these reports have suggested that droughty 
conditions were likely to set in early in 1932 and that the dry 
weather might be expected in S.E. England during the summer. 
On the strength of these foreshadowings the writer and his 
family, in the autumn of 1931, decided to stake a little capital 
on a small yacht. During the winter 1931-32, the required 
vessel was found. Their choice fell on an auxiliary sailing 
boat of seven tons; during the summer the cruises extended 
to both sides of the English Channel commencing with a short 
“ditch crawl’? up the Thames to Windsor. From the end of 
May to the end of August the conditions met with were even 
more perfect than could be reasonably hoped for. No wind of 
gale force was experienced and there was only one day during 
the three months which could be accounted a really wet one. 


DunBoyne, 18.ix.32. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MACAULAY RECONSIDERED 


To judge rightly of Macaulay, we must understand his position 
a hundred years ago. The date may cause some surprise ; 
but Gladstone, nine years his junior, wrote in the Quarterly 
for 1876, that for a century or more, perhaps, no man in this 
country, except Pitt and Lord Byron, had attained at thirty- 
two the fame that Macaulay had. And these, the ready- 
made statesman and the powerful perverse poet, were born to 
their places ; Macaulay, eldest son of a family with able and 
distinguished friends, but little above the middle class, had to 
shape his own career. At twenty-five he made his mark as a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review ; at little over thirty he gained 
himself a name in Parliament. He faced the ordeal of ad- 
dressing the Commons on the second night of the first debate 
on the Reform Bill ; a short, stout figure, looking rather more 
than his age, haranguing not arrogantly, but with apparent 
confidence, more like a veteran than a novice. What pleased 
and roused the House was not the manner of delivery, for he 
had then little management of voice, and nothing by way of 
effective gesture; but the high tone of statesmanship, the 
clear arguments, and above all, the rich beauty of the lan- 
guage. Hardly had such oratory been heard since Pitt, Fox, 
and Canning at his best ; a sheer intellectual treat. At the 
close, the Speaker, sending for him to pay compliments, told 
him that in all his experience he had never seen the House in 
such a state of excitement ; and the other side singled him out 
as the man who must needs be answered. During the year 
he spoke several times on the Reform Bills at various stages ; 
and as the first Bill gained second reading only by one vote, it 
is possible that without these speeches, undeniable in their 
effect, it would have been lost, and the course of English 
history changed, for better or for worse. 

This was not merely promise, it was great performance ; 
and to maintain the reputation thus gained was itself no 
slight achievement. ‘ Full-orbed,”’ Gladstone finely wrote 
of him, “‘ he was seen above the horizon ; and full-orbed, after 
thirty-five years of constantly-emitted splendour, he sank 
beneath it.’ Born in 1800, and dying in 1859, Macaulay was 
not long-lived ; but he lived and worked longer than most men 
who make a dazzlirig success when young. And his fame 
grew, whether in or out of Parliament. Edinburgh rejected 
him in 1847 ; but five years after, re-elected him, though not a 
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candidate ; a compliment almost without parallel, magnified 
by the country’s reception of it into a triumph. Seven years 
later, a group of pall-bearers, as distinguished as ever attended 
a civilian’s funeral, escorted his remains to Westminster 
Abbey. 

He was only in Parliament some sixteen years, in three 
portions : 1830-34, 1839-47, and 1852-56. After his first four 
years, he went to India as Legal Member of the Supreme 
Council. By February, 1839, he was settled again in London ; 
by June he was back in Parliament ; and, still under thirty- 
nine, by October he was in the Cabinet as Secretary-at-War. 
When next his party were distributing offices, he received, by 
his own wish, the more leisured post of Paymaster-General ; 
for the claims of his first love, literature, had become exacting. 
By 1852 his History was all-absorbing, and his health had 
given way. Though invited, he never held office again ; but 
his influence was very great. When the Copyright Bills, in 
1841-2, and the Exclusion of Judges Bill, in 1853, were pro- 
ceeding quietly through the Commons, he converted the 
House, and in Gladstone’s words, “‘ slew them at a moment’s 
notice, and by his single arm.” In the country at large, 
though his face can have been known to few, his reputation 
grew from year to year. 

He has been spoken of as a favourite of fortune. But such 
luck as befell him would only have come, and only been of 
use, to a man of high character and immense ability. There 
was misfortune too. The collapse of his family’s finances, just 
as he was starting in life, would probably have extinguished 
most men’s hopes, and prevented their early rise to fame. 
But with such high spirit did the young man take up his 
burden, that he played his part triumphantly in public, and 
with filial piety in private, never letting the world suspect his 
difficulties ; though amid his Parliamentary triumphs, his 
Trinity fellowship expired, and he “ hardly knew where to 
turn for a morsel of bread.” Mainly because of his gay 
fortitude at this time, his struggle has been imperfectly 
realized. It was, in fact, the cause of his accepting the 
Indian appointment, leaving Parliament after four years, 
when the ball was at his feet. Indignantly as he repelled the 
kindly impertinence, Lady Holland was not far wrong when 
she exclaimed that he was “ sacrificed to his family.” Possibly 
in the long run it did him little harm, as he professed to think 
might be the case ; but the risk was great, the ultimate effect 
on his constitution remains doubtful, and while the immediate 
sacrifice was undeniable, it was a most searching test of 
quality. 
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His good luck, however, held throughout, in what he 
probably prized most ; in that he was able, almost all his life, 
to follow his bent, in literature, in politics, and in literature 
again; and to enjoy his friends’ society and his family’s 
affection. He found happiness in all phases of life ; even when 
in later years he was compelled to abandon many pleasures, 
and husband his forces to toil at his History. But the scale 
was too large, and the work remains a fragment, though a 
great one ; on the strength of it, with his Essays and a small 
quantity of poetry, he became, by common consent, “ a classic 
in his own lifetime.” A final gift of fortune, and not the least, 
came several years after his death, when his most filial nephew, 
Sir George Trevelyan, produced his Life and Letters ; one of 
the best biographies in our language, and second to none in 
charm and interest. Here Macaulay is permanently installed, 
not only as a great personage, but as the reader’s valued and 
almost intimate friend. 

But the planet has passed away from our near sight, and 
is perhaps approaching its apogee. The effect and the 
memories of a great orator are transient, and die out with his 
hearers. In his own day Macaulay’s writings satisfied those 
who relished modernity, and those who looked fondly on the 
past ; but neither taste turns in his direction now. The 
History, with its full flow, its consistent high level, and its 
marvellous working of detail after detail into clear illustration 
of the main narrative, has passed from the reader’s table to 
the shelves of the special student ; the favourite Essays and 
the Lays of Ancient Rome have become school textbooks, 
which is seldom the way to real popularity ; 


Oderit et grandis virgo bonusque puer. 


The Miscellaneous volume is too little known, both prose 
and verse ; and if the Speeches are more read than his con- 
temporaries’, that is not saying much, for to-day Palmerston, 
Russell and Peel, even Disraeli and Gladstone, are becoming 
vague figures; except perhaps to such as are attracted by 
the reptilian research and noisome nosings of backbiting 
biographers. Nor have the writers of the time fared much 
better than the statesmen. The Reform Bill, the Indian and 
Crimean campaigns, stir no particular emotions in the ordinary 
man’s mind to-day. Indifference or antipathy to Victorian 
doings and interests would have affected Macaulay less than 
many others; but an academic revolt against the literary 
treatment of history, now, happily, dying out, was certainly 
against him ; and some have set themselves to disparage him 
as showy and attractive, but, extraordinary as it may seem, 
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not highly intellectual. Mr. Gladstone, amid much high 
praise, hinted at “a want of depth,” and is almost jealously 
surprised that Macaulay should have been as deeply devoted 
to Dante as himself. Others have amplified and heightened 
the mild detraction until depreciation of Macaulay became 
like a brand on the foreheads of certain claimants of superior 
minds. Some space must reluctantly be taken to discuss 
this matter in general and in a few details. It is alleged, as an 
instance of lack of ‘‘ depth,” that Macaulay showed himself 
incapable of appreciating metaphysical and_ speculative 
philosophy ; that he betrays this, for instance, in the Essays 
on Bacon and Von Ranke’s History of the Popes, and in the 
general tone of his History ; that his remarks on the status of 
the 17th century clergy, and his strictures on William Penn 
and Marlborough are unfair ; and that his constant reading, 
especially of Greek and Latin classics, was, all the more 
because of his prodigious memory, a defect rather than a 
merit, and evidence of a barren mind. With the old accusa- 
tion, which was sure to be made, and has been pretty well 
rebutted, that his History was purely partisan and Whig, 
it is happily no longer necessary to deal. 

On the general question, there is evidence in his life, that 
with his family, and with ‘‘ Conversation’ Sharp, Macaulay 
was known to talk the “ subtlest metaphysics.” It is certain 
also that he read a good deal of philosophy. And anyone who 
knows the ways of brilliant undergraduates will be quite sure 
that at Cambridge with Charles Austin and the rest, the talk 
must often have turned to the subject, and that Macaulay 
amply held his own in that company. When he is accused of 
disparaging Plato, we remember that he called him “ one of the 
six first-rate Athenians,” and defined a scholar as ‘‘ one who 
reads Plato with his feet on the fender.” No doubt, his 
life’s work carried him to other studies, and led him to regard 
the practical application of philosophy more than its purest 
abstractions. But in this there is nothing whatever to blame, 
or that detracts from his intellectual eminence. Many of the 
ablest men are as much, or more averse to philosophy than was 
Macaulay, who had quite an adequate command of the subject, 
and must, moreover, have been well aware that one system 
of modern philosophy refutes another. For mental exercise, 
it is no reproach if he sought it in classical reading ; in Plato 
himself, in Demosthenes, Lysias and the dramatists, and 
“soaking his mind in Cicero.” Thus, starting with much 
natural aptitude, he made and kept himself a master of the 
highest kind of rhetoric, both spoken and written ; the art 
which expresses, arranges, and embellishes thoughts and 
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arguments. In this he has had no superior among moderns, 
He read largely also, according to old Cambridge principles, to 
keep his mind sharpened and furbished. Memory is not the 
question. A man may gain enlightenment as well as pleasure 
by reading what he already knows by heart. And moreover, 
though others besides Macaulay have been able to repeat 
books of Virgil or whole Greek plays—Homer and Milton are 
harder—it may be doubted whether any modern scholar ever 
learnt a Greek oration, a book of Thucydides, or a treatise of 
Cicero entire. 

The Essay on Bacon might justify itself, if Spedding did 
successfully combat it, by the mere fact that it took much of 
that erudite man’s labour to answer an article written far from 
learned centres, and sent home from India to the Editor’s 
care. And those who condemn the Essay should be ashamed 
if they do not know, or ignore, Macaulay’s letter to Napier, 
explaining that his view is arrived at after careful study of 
Bacon’s works, and that he is aware that it differs from that 
held by most others, probably by Napier himself. ‘“ If I am 
in the wrong, my errors may set the minds of others at work, 
and may be the means of bringing both them, and me, to a 
knowledge of the truth.” This is surely candid and disarming 
enough, even were there not room for diverse views on the 
matter. 

Similarly, the biographer in the English Men of Letters 
series is moved to fall foul of the passage in the Von Ranke 
Essay—he calls it “ erroneous to absurdity ” and ‘ inept ’— 
where it is said that “in divinity” (to put it shortly) “a 
Christian of the fifth century with a Bible is neither better 
nor worse situated than a Christian of the nineteenth century 
with a Bible, candour and natural acuteness being, of course, 
supposed equal.” Here the critic should have known that 
Macaulay’s view is at least tenable, if not something more. 
For we find Dr. Illingworth saying in Personality Human and 
Divine, Lect. VII, of the Bible, ‘‘ Its power over the peasant 
is not diminished by his ignorance, nor its power over the 
scholar increased by his knowledge. . . Doubtless when it 
spoke to Jerome or Augustine, its grammar and its history 
were less known than now. But it speaks to the modern 
student, of spiritual things, with neither increased or dimin- 
ished force.” No one calls Dr. Illingworth inept or unphilo- 
sophical ; therefore to call Macaulay and his similar, almost 
identical, reasoning by such names is, in Euclid’s old phrase, 
absurd ; or, if preferred, “‘ erroneous to absurdity.” 

But the meticulous have always been fain to make Macau- 
lay a mark for their fault-finding, for what is really rather a 
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merit than a failing. Ever aiming at extreme clearness, he 
deliberately dismissed what he regarded as trifling subtrac- 
tions from the main resultant of the facts, and made his 
statements boldly, without washing them out or paring 
them down, without paltering and without hedging. As to 
his treatment of Marlborough, his great-nephew, the third of 
four historians in the family, has, in Clio, a Muse, both vindi- 
cated and supplemented it. “‘ Unfortunately,” he says, “‘ he 
lived to complete only the least important and pleasing half 
of the picture. He had blocked in only too well the black 
back-ground, but died before he came to the red coat and 
eagle eye of the Victor of Blenheim.” The temptation to add 
to this must be resisted, especially as its writer, holder of the 
Professorship which his great-uncle * declined, has produced, 
amid applause, his own Blenheim. Macaulay’s own words 
supply a similar explanation in William Penn’s case. What he 
says of the clergy of the period is supported by Buckle, and to 
some extent confirmed in Thackeray’s pages; a gradual 
modification is discernible in course of time. Macaulay’s 
view, allowing, as he does, for exceptions, may not give an 
altogether pleasant picture ; but that does not prove that it is 
in substance unjust or untrue. 

So much then for detractions: appreciation is more 
important. But whereas contemporaries can appreciate a 
great man without understanding him, comprehension is 
needful in the case of one who has departed from us two 
full generations since. And comprehension of Macaulay has 
seldom been reached. He was so clear in writing and in 
speech, that most men, seeing the surface well-marked and 
strongly lighted, never explored the depths ; never suspected 
them, and somewhat rashly denied them. Spectrum analysis 
was required to read the lines and read between them. Glad- 
stone testified that Macaulay was “ very unlike other men”; 
not as being eccentric, “for eccentricity he had none what- 
ever,” but because the usual ingredients were differently 
combined. He united characteristics not usually found 
together. He read, wrote, and in Bacon’s phrase “ con- 
ferred”? ; he was therefore at once full, exact, and ready. 
He was a born writer, a great orator, and renowned for his 
powers of conversation ; a very good, almost a great classical 
scholar, and master of wide knowledge, including the lan- 
guages and much of the literature of several countries. Crabb 
Robinson noted that, when but twenty-six, “he showed a 
minute knowledge of subjects not introduced by himself.” 


*Macaulay held the Royal Academy’s honorary Professorship of 
Ancient Literature ; Gladstone that of Ancient History. 
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He could casually and humorously adapt Sappho in writing 
to his no less classical friend, Mr. Ellis. Mathematics and 
science were less congenial to him as studies ; but he respected 
them, and the habits of mind that went with them, and 
honourably exerted himself to win acknowledgment for 
Professor Owen’s services. What was peculiar in him was 
the commanding, all-embracing intellect pervading a nature of 
simple uprightness. This intellect furnished him with prac- 
tical ability, manly feelings, and good sense, as well as with 
his learning and his lighter accomplishments ; enabling him 
to bear his part in Parliament and in other councils, to take 
responsibility, and to act, when needful, with determination 
and with shrewdness. But, masterful as was his mind, he 
had, like many men of his time, another aspect which, open as 
he was by nature, he hardly showed except to his immediate 
family and closest intimates. They alone knew his affection- 
ate, sensitive character, his merry cheerfulness, his unfailing 
consideration ; though many others experienced his friendship 
and generosity. Successfully as he played the man of the 
world, his heart was far more in the study and the family circle. 

It is generally assumed that Macaulay, until his health 
definitely broke down in 1852, was physically a strong man. 
This assumption, though natural, is doubtful. His frame 
appeared sturdy, and in early manhood he showed abundant 
energy, though never given to athletic exercises. But we 
hear of his being “ severely tried by ill-health” even before 
he went to India in 1834 ; soon after his return, when in Italy, 
January, 1839, he writes: “I was not quite well, and it is 
bitterly cold to a returned Indian.” In 1850 he looks back to 
“‘ the days when N.E. and S.W. wind were all one to me,” and 
has already an idea that his life may not be a long one. After 
the attack of 1852, with heart weakness and asthma, he was 
never well, unless for short periods of Indian summer ; for 
instance in 1856, after he retired from Parliament and re- 
moved from the Albany to Holly Lodge ; but he had become 
prematurely aged in body. Before 1852 any warning symp- 
toms were probably masked or suppressed by energy of mind. 
Failing contrary evidence, he seems to have retained good 
sight, hearing, and digestion, and to have been free from many 
‘“‘ minor ”’ complaints, which, though hardly inimical to life, 
yet harass and humiliate, and tend to spoil a man’s capacity 
and career. He was often confined to his fireside, but seldom 
to bed, and was generally able to travel in the warmer part of 
the year. He could even say, “I enjoy this invalid life 
extremely”; though this must be maiply credited to his 
cheerfulness and courage. 
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In personal appearance he was rather short, and stoutly 
made ; his figure, consequently, too heavy in youth, appeared 
better as he reached the thirties. His face was also a little 
heavy in repose; but all this was changed when he was 
animated. The portraits vary much; in middle life the 
features are represented as good, the chin strongly cleft. The 
reproduction of a daguerreotype in Professor Trevelyan’s 
memoir of his father, shows a strong John Bull-like face, and 
apparently white hair, of which I had never seen any mention 
made. Some portraits have, on the contrary, what may be 
called a dramatic expression, and a more delicate appearance 
than the daguerreotype, taken not long before his death. 

Something must be said of his politics. Bred among 
Tories (and Evangelicals), the commanding influence of 
Charles Austin at Cambridge brought him so far as to say to a 
friend : ‘‘ Gurney, I have been a Tory ; I am a Radical ; but I 
never will be a Whig.” Yet he soon was one ; described in 
1826 as a “ Liberal, but no Radical’’; and he steadfastly 
supported the Whigs all his time in Parliament. Perhaps, 
with his eye ever on the past, he was more like an advanced 
Whig of 1790 than a moderate of 1830. Towards the end of 
his life he once remarked, ‘‘ You call me a Liberal, but in these 
days I don’t know that I deserve the name,” instancing his 
objections to the abolition of standing armies, capital punish- 
ment, and Church establishments. By a mere coincidence, 
it would seem, in one of his latest speeches, he used the 
phrase, “ for myself I hope that I am at once a Liberal and a 
Conservative politician.” But in Parliament he was noted by 
Gladstone as an exception to the rule that for a man, “ to bea 
Whig, he must be a born Whig.” And he was one of the 
wisest in knowing, and sticking to, the point beyond which 
he would not go. The leading Whigs formed a close corpora- 
tion, almost a family group, and it is surprising how much 
influence they commanded in the country. On constitutional 
questions they were progressive ; to material progress urged by 
more advanced followers, they gave secondary support ; 
socially their chief families had distinct customs of their own, 
and were at least as haughty and exclusive as any Tories. For 
Macaulay they had a cordial welcome and esteem ; none the 
less, his way to the very highest offices was barred, until too 
late, by the seniority, position, and connections of others. 
In ability and reputation he was admitted to rank with the 
foremost. It should be added that he was for justice, but 
strict justice, to Ireland ; and that the importance of India, 
and the need for adequate national defence, were never absent 
from his mind. 
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After all, his permanent reputation must mainly depend 
upon his writings ; and it is worth while to notice his method. 
In preparing an essay, a speech, or a section of his history, he 
began by thinking his subject out with much concentration. 
He thus formed his opinion, and his general plan ; often with 
hesitation at first, but decisive judgment in the end. Thence- 
forward, with his command of arrangement and language, 
he found little difficulty in giving expression to the result of 
his thoughts, and his memory enabled him to deliver elaborate 
speeches without notes. His written work could not be so 
rapid ; the History was, indeed, slowly composed ; and its 
scale was, unhappily, so large in its plan, and so much larger 
in execution, that it took him almost as many years to write 
as the events narrated actually occupied. But in what he did 
accomplish, he made this work of high seriousness an imme- 
diate delight to the readers of his time, as it is still a mine of 
information to the students of to-day. 

Born writer as he was, it must not be thought that he 
could set down his whole mind on paper, any more than he 
would have worn his sensitive heart upon his sleeve. Least 
of all can a writer, whose work is mainly historical, do this. 
He wrote, of course, for unknown readers, whose intellects he 
could not, without absurdity, assume to be generally on a 
level with his own. He spoke chiefly to the Commons, where 
some hearers were highly cultured, and all, in theory, his 
equals. He made conversation, and almost led it, in the best 
intellectual society of his day ; and was at his best with his 
intimates, and with his family, among whom natural ability 
was certainly not lacking. Yet he passed much time in 
solitude, at his work, among his books, and with his own 
thoughts, often for days together ; and was given to “ day- 
dreaming,” in his own phrase, weaving stories and romances 
of the past; to which practice he attributed much of his 
literary success. Some critics, not entirely favourable, rate 
his speeches as on a higher mental level than his writings. 
They are, perhaps, relatively superior ; that is, his speeches, 
more than his writings, excel other men’s in quality and 
richness. All available testimony goes to show that his 
private talk was still more admirable. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that in reverie, and holding converse with himself 
alone, his mind must have found its freest range, and explored 
regions which no other could penetrate, nor he himself throw 
open to others. But those who knew him never doubted 
that the man was greater in himself than even in his achieve- 
ments. ~ 

He set a low value on his own literary criticism ; and some 
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writers, with no excess of generosity, have rather eagerly 
hastened to endorse this. In reality, after his earliest essays, he 
published very little strictly to be so called ; that is, on the style, 
apart from the substance, of any writings. But what he says 
is generally sound and just, and stirs the desire to read the 
works surveyed. ‘There are few critics of whom more could 
be said to their praise than this. 

Familiar as are many passages of Macaulay’s works, there 
are others, especially among the Miscellaneous Writings, 
comparatively little known. This is a pity, as they contain 
many things which throw fresh light on the variety of the 
author’s powers ; such as the short biographies of William 
Pitt, Johnson and others; and the delicately-written Con- 
versation between Cowley and Milton, justly a favourite with 
its author, and, in its fairness to both sides, remarkable as 
coming from a young man, less than twenty-four, and often 
accused in by-gone days of over-strong partisanship. The 
same delicate quality, and even more sympathy, is seen in the 
Epitaph on a Jacobite, published twenty years later. Acute 
critics have admired T'he Last Buccaneer ; and attention may 
be drawn to a Song, simple and pretty, yet with an original 
turn, which should have tempted a composer. The Marriage 
of Tirzah and Ahirad, striking throughout, has some specially 
admirable passages ; as the description of Cain’s wanderings, 
‘** Doomed to exile, sealed with flame ”’ ; his moments of reverie 
and regret ; and the prophecy of the Flood, when 


*‘ Along the drear horizon raves 
The swift advancing line of waves.” 


Modern anthologies of prose or verse, represent Macaulay 
inadequately ; partly, maybe, because his constructive skill 
makes of each chapter, essay, or poem an organic whole, and 
selection is difficult. His terse vigour, his unerring use of 
the right word in the telling place, his power and width of 
mind, are everywhere conspicuous. But the by-ways must 
be searched to know his varied fulness, and the delightful 
surprises of his unexpected turns. Almost on his last journey 
abroad he threatens, writing to his nieces—and in no one’s 
mouth could it sound more ludicrous—to bring them home a 
Popish aunt! Despite his Scottish ancestry and his familiar 
knowledge of the Continent, no one was more wholly and dis- 
tinctively English in his outlook. This Gladstone notes, as 
also that he was “ a most vigilant guardian of the language,” 
in this respect of ‘inexorable conscientiousness.” In one 
respect, however, his definite affirmativeness, he adds a French 
characteristic to his English merits. 
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His heartiest admirers include several whose knowledge and 
acuteness cannot be denied ; an awkward fact for those who 
would belittle him. Thus Bagehot praised his account of the 
origin of the Bank of England; Frederic Maitland, most 
delightful of legal writers and of men, commended his 
judgment and grasp of questions of law in history ; Verrall, 
subtle of mind and devoted to literature, read him constantly ; 
Von Ranke, Michelet, Guizot, rated him among the highest 
masters of their craft. Let us sum up with Thackeray’s 
words, the judgment of one generous and versatile mind upon 
another : 

“It always seemed to me that ample means, and recognized rank, 
were Macaulay’s as of right... . . The place of such a natural chief 
was among the first of the land.” 

It is difficult to think that we are so much better or wiser 
than our grandfathers, as to be competent to reverse or revise 
this verdict. 


Ricuarp R. OTTLey. 


Note.—Great thanks are owed to the Saturday Review, for printing on 


July 16, a letter written in 1857 by Macaulay to an American corres- 
pondent, showing most cogently the dangers of pure, i.e., complete 
democracy. 
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LORD CROMER 


The Life of Evelyn Baring, First Earl of Cromer. By THE 
MARQUESS OF ZETLAND. (Hodder & Stoughton. 25s.) 


No book can achieve real success unless it has proved a 
labour of love to its author, not a mere bit of collarwork, 
and it is manifest that the writing of this life was sheer delight 
to Lord Zetland. His understanding of the tasks which 
confront British public servants in the East has enabled 
him to produce a work differing from the usual biography, 
for he makes no attempt to tell the history of public events 
during Evelyn Baring’s tenure of office in Egypt and India ; 
these can be found in Cromer’s own works. Lord Zetland 
confines himself to a character sketch of the man himself ; 
his nature and qualities; his opinions and methods; his 
relations with those around him ; his reactions to the happen- 
ings of his day. The keystones of Baring’s character, as our 
author sees it, were that “disinterested patriotism and 
spirit of service which have made of the Imperial might of 
Britain an instrument for the service of mankind.” There 
is much to attract in the account of Baring’s youth and old 
age, but interest will chiefly centre on the years of his Egyptian 
stewardship. He first reached Cairo as Major Baring in 1877, 
having been appointed British Commissioner for the Public 
Debt, but two years later he left the country temporarily 
to join the Viceroy of India’s Council as Financial member. 
In 1883 he returned to Egypt as British Agent-General, 
and in spite of all temptations and offers of promotion, 
remained at that post till his final retirement in 1907. 

A difficult and stormy situation confronted him on his 
return to Egypt in 1883. Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry had been 
swept into a military occupation of the country “to their 
own dismayed astonishment and utterly against their will,” 
and their one object was to withdraw from the undertaking 
at the earliest possible moment. In such circumstances 
their representatives might reasonably have looked upon 
his position as purely opportunist and ephemeral, but Evelyn 
Baring thought otherwise. He set himself “to lead the 
Egyptian people from bankruptcy to affluence, from Khedivial 
monstrosities to British justice and from barbarism towards 
the true civilisation of the West, based on the principles of 
the Christian code.”” When he resigned his post twenty-four 
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years later, like a modern Moses he had led his people into 
a promised land ot security, plenty, financial stability, 
evenhanded justice and safety from oppression. Such an 
achievement would have been remarkable in a Dictator. 
Baring was merely one of the several Controllers-General 
representing European nations, whose unanimous consent 
had to be gained before legislation could take place. ‘ For 
all purposes of action,” he wrote, “‘ administrative inter- 
nationalism . . . tends towards administrative impotence.” 
** International Government,” remarked the Baron de Courcel, 
to Lord Salisbury, “is the worst expedient to which it is 
possible to resort.’’ (League of Nations Union, please note !) 
Until the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 was concluded, 
French influence in Egypt was openly malevolent towards 
Great Britain. It was difficult to dictate to a vain and 
wayward Khedive without exciting the jealousy of foreign 
colleagues. At home there were Parliamentary and public 
opinion to consider and always in the background loomed the 
threat of British withdrawal, when the edifice he had reared 
would crumble in six months. In the face of these difficulties 
the record of Lord Cromer’s achievements is a monument 
to his personality and to the band of Englishmen in the 
Egyptian service who found in him a leader they could trust. 
No one could have done it but himself. Obstacles were not 
overcome by giving way; not for nothing had his brother 
officers nicknamed him “‘ Overbaring.”” Once when his fellow 
Controllers insisted on his attending a meeting he knew to be 
unnecessary, he sat smoking cigarettes in grim silence for 
an hour while they waited for him to speak. “I expect 
nothing more of the kind will take place,’ was his comment 
afterwards. He prevailed, not by firmness only, but through 
his reputation for honesty and straight dealing, his gift 
for longsighted and definite decision, his power of concen- 
trating on main issues and above all his highly developed 
moral sense. Through it all ran his intense liking for the 
common people and his determination to better their lot ; 
as the fellaheen who watched him as he walked by the banks 
of the Nile very well knew. 

In politics Cromer was originally a Liberal, but his 
experience of Gladstonian foreign policy led him to the con- 
viction that Liberalism could not safely be entrusted with 
the Empire’s destinies. His view of Gladstone’s character, 
quoted in Chapter XI, is written with ruthless insight. Though 
not a fluent speaker, he possessed the gift of language and 
he shared with Lords Salisbury and Rosebery a dry sense 
of humour and the knack of putting it on paper. 
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Lord Cromer’s domestic life was ideally happy. His 
first wife Ethel, daughter of Sir Rowland Errington, waited 
for him for fourteen years till their joint incomes allowed them 
to marry. Nine months afterwards he wished to leave Egypt 
as the climate was injurious to her health, but she refused to 
allow it and thus laid the foundation of his career. In 1898 
when she was lying hopelessly ill in Scotland, her doctor 
brought her a letter he had written to Lord Cromer in Egypt 
explaining the nature of her illness, She tore it across with 
the remark : “ That is all very well, but he will read between 
the lines and come home.” She was the cement of the British 
Agency and her death left him a lonely man till he found 
happiness again in his second marriage to Lady Katherine 
Thynne. His three sons, two by his first marriage and one 
by his second, were a source of intense pleasure to him. 

The one drawback to this book is its price. The story 
of this great Englishman should be within the reach of the 
many and free from the restrictions imposed by the circulat- 
ing libraries on expensive books. It is an entrancing human 
tale. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS 


Amonea the books announced for early publication are 
these, which may be of special] interest to some of our 
readers :— 


THROUGH THE MENIN GaTE, by R. H. Mottram. (Chatto & Windus.) 


TWELVE YEARS IN THE FRENCH ForrI@n Lecion, by ex-Sergeant A. R. 
Cooper. (Jarrolds.) 


NorTHERN Licuts : OrricIAL ACCOUNT OF THE BritisH Arctic AtR-ROUTE 
EXPEDITION, 1930-31, by F. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto & Windus.) 


British RuLE In Ceyton, by L. A. Mills. (Oxford University Press.) 
J. Ramsay MacDona.p, by P. Kirwan. (Wishart.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE : RoyaL CoMMISSION ON ANCIENT Monuments. (H.M. 
Stationery Office.) 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DEAN RANDALL, by J. F. Briscoe and H. F. B. 
Mackay. (Mowbray.) 


Tue TYRANNY OF GOLD, by W. R. Hiskett. (Williams & Norgate.) 
CooOKING WITH ELizABETH CRAIG. (Collins.) 
Tur CettaR Kry: A Guipre to Wings, by T. Earle Welby. (Gollancz.) 


EXPERIENCES OF A BOND STREET JEWELLER, by H. A. Vachell. (Cassell.) 


SHORT NOTICES 


Post Office Reform, Its Importance and Practicability, by the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Wolmer, M.P. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 
6s.). Thank goodness, here is a little book written by a 
Member of the House of Commons who has the pluck to say 
what he thinks and to think what he says! Lord Wolmer 
speaks with accurate knowledge of our spendthrift Post Office 
and backs every statement with definite proof and with 
figures which the Post Office Staff cannot refute. Moreover, 
his indictment is couched in moderate language which carries 
conviction to impartial minds leaving his readers thrilled 
and interested in one of the hidden causes of our economic 
depression. Would that a similar searchlight could be trained 
on to the innermost recesses of one or two other of our growing 
bureaucratic institutions! The Post Office administers an 
army of 230,000 individuals and a capital of £140,000,000. 
If our fighting Army and Navy had been run in a similar 
spirit of self-satisfied content it is easy to see that we could 
not have won the war, and it is equally evident that the Post 
Office will not be reformed until the general public has been 
scandalised into active resentment. The reason for venturing 
to make this sweeping assertion is that we know from experi- 
ence that institutions are unable to reform themselves. They 
do improve their methods and occasionally adopt new 
devices, but it is not to be expected that those who own a 
government monopoly will willingly deprive themselves of it. 
The carrying of letters, the popularising of telephones, the 
speeding up of telegrams, the promoting of efficient workers, 
these are all obviously commercial undertakings which should 
be run on business lines. Why should the Postmaster-General 
be a Minister in a Party Government? Why should the 
Post Office be a tax-collector for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and yet deprived of using its own revenues for 
its own betterment ? Why should the Post Office, as a com- 
mercial concern, be tied to the dilatory Office of Works, 
for all its building contracts? The total result is that we 
have built up a system which is definitely inferior to that 
of countries poorer than ourselves, and the Bridgeman Com- 
mittee appear to have shirked some of these fundamental 
points. 


The Mugwumps and the Labour Party, by G. T. Garratt. 
(The Hogarth Press, 5s.). Mr. Garratt writes from inside 
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knowledge, for he joined the Labour Party soon after the 
War and fought at least one election on their behalf—the 
disastrous defeat of 1931. His book is therefore a history 
of the Socialist movement during the last fourteen years 
from within, written with shrewd observation and abundant 
humour. He was himself a member of the “ Intelligentsia,” 
that is a man whose sympathy with the oppressed, and 
Liberal turn of thought led him to join the ranks of Labour 
during the dreary and disillusioned post-War years. There 
were hundreds of these men; their presence in the Labour 
ranks induced in many electors the reassuring belief that 
“Labour could not be as black as it was painted” and 
implanted in the Socialist leaders the hope that the Party 
they led could govern as well as agitate. The story of the 
uneasy alliance between the academic Socialists and the old- 
fashioned Trades Union leaders is here admirably told, also 
the inner happenings of those disastrous experiments in 
Government which the country endured in 1922-24 and 
1929-31. No one interested in politics should fail to read 
this delightful book ; it tells us much that we should not have 
known otherwise, and it is written with perfect fairness, 
moderation and understanding of the men and women with 
whom Mr. Garratt fought and worked. 


The Profiteer. A Tale of the Home Front, by Godfrey 
Waytemore (Wright & Brown, 8s. 6d.). This book gives a 
picture of events in England during the years which led up 
to the War and of London life during the War itself. No 
one under thirty-six can now remember the English mentality 
in 1914 nor the spirit which brought the nation into the War 
and carried it through ; while many of those old enough to 
recall these things are too steeped in post-war sentiments 
to carry their minds back. So this story comes as a useful 
reminder that we were not the blind fools or militarist jingoes 
that we are generally represented to have been and that the 
War had its uplifting as well as its sordid side. To many of 
us, indeed, the recollection of the sacrifice and devotion 
displayed in 1914-18 is the only beacon to light us through 
the times which have followed. The story concerns characters 
drawn from real life, so we are kept pleasantly guessing. 
Altogether a wholesome and timely book. 


The Russian Face of Germany. An account of the secret 
relations between the German and Soviet-Russian Govern- 
ments, by Cecil F. Melville (Wishert & Co., 6s.)—This is an 
interesting book. Mr. Melville is not a prejudiced observer. 
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His suspicions as to the true relations between Germany and 
Soviet-Russia were first aroused when he was acting as foreign 
correspondent to the Westminster Gazette—not an organ to 
suspect war intentions easily—and many of his most arresting 
revelations have already appeared in the Manchester Guardian. 
Briefly, his investigations have led him to the follow- 
ing conclusions: The dethronement of the Hohenzollerns 
did not, as Woodrow Wilson fondly imagined, produce 
a new and spiritually minded Germany. The Prussian 
spirit dominates the German Republic as it did the 
Empire. To Germans peace may be a_ provisional 
measure, but can never become in itself an aim worthy 
of effort. From the day that Berlin sent Lenin in a 
sealed carriage to St. Petersburg, the German rulers have 
pursued a secret, yet consistent, policy of military under- 
standing with the Soviet. Our author gives startling proof of 
this statement. The book makes wholesome reading for that 
pacifist minority who contend that Englishmen need not be 
as wise as serpents so long as they are harmless as doves. 
Mr. Melville offers no remedy for the dangerous situation he 
describes, save a feeble suggestion that we should follow the 
advice of Sir Austen Chamberlain, and seek a tripartite 
understanding between France, Germany and Great Britain. 
The plain man will gather the lesson that while we may not 
be able to control events in the outside world, we can, at all 
events, provide for our own security. 


The Great Victorians, by Forty Authors. Edited by H. J. 
Massingham and Hugh Massingham. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, 8s. 6d.)—The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. It purports to be a review of the Victorian Age. 
Of the forty celebrities selected, twenty-eight are “‘ gentlemen 
of the pen.” Of these, eight are poets and nine novelists, the 
remainder are historians, essayists, philosophers and men of 
science. There are five statesmen, one painter, one church- 
man, one agitator. Of men and women who distinguished 
themselves in the fields of practical endeavour there are four : 
General Booth, Cecil Rhodes, Florence Nightingale and W. G. 
Grace. The latter is admitted without comment, but the 
inclusion of Cecil Rhodes and Florence Nightingale is held 
to require explanation. Rejected candidates for admission 
to the portrait gallery include Lord Lister, George Stephenson, 
David Livingstone and Lord Durham, amidst a host of 
others. No one seems to have remembered Sir Samuel Baker, 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Cromer or Joseph Chamberlain. These 
outcasts wander in distinguished company, inasmuch as 
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| Queen Victoria is dismissed in the Introduction as an “ essen- 
| tially unimportant personality.”” Viewed in its proper per- 
, spective, the book is an attempt by forty known authors to 
? analyse their own reactions to Victorian literature and 
thought. Seventeen of them wished to discuss poetry and 
fiction ; one had a penchant for cricket ; no one was sufficiently 
interested in adventure, invention or public service in the 
Empire to wish to describe men like Livingstone, Lister or 
Lawrence. The writing is, of course, of high quality, and 
as a literary critique the book has considerable interest. But 
when forty authors pack themselves into forty chapters their 
“ potted ”’ intellectual brilliance is apt to prove indigestible 
in the long run. 


War Memories, by Princess Marie de Croy (MacMillan and 
Co., 8s. 6d.). Various accounts have been published of the 
courage and self-sacrifice displayed by inhabitants of the 
enemy occupied territories of France and Belgium in helping 
the Allied Cause in the Great War. Louise de Bettignies in 
‘‘La Guerre des Femmes” ; the tale of Edith Cavell, as well 
as others. One story remained to be told, that of the Princess 
Marie de Croy, but she has only now consented to give it to 
the world because her “ silence has allowed fables to circulate.” 
Her country home, Bellignies, lay on the French side of the 
frontier, but the Princess comes of a Belgian family, and her 
grandmother, we are proud to think, was English. In 
September, 1914, when her neighbourhood lay under German 
occupation, she learned that French and British soldiers, 
stragglers from the Mons Retreat, were hiding in the Forest 
of Mormal near by. The story of how she and her brother 
Reginald, aided by heroic helpers, concealed them, fed them, 
and for a whole year passed men of the Allied Armies to 
Edith Cavell in Brussels under false identity cards and 
eventually got them into Holland, must be left for her to tell. 
In September, 1915, she was arrested by the German authori- 
ties and stood her trial with Edith Cavell; though she had not 
infringed the laws of war, she was condemned to ten years’ 
incarceration in a German prison. Her health, never strong, 
broke down under the strain, and she passed the last year of 
her imprisonment, until the Armistice, in a hospital at Bonn. 
She kept a diary throughout, which forms the groundwork 
of her narrative. It is written with the dignity and restraint 
characteristic of a great lady, and if she disdains adjectives, 
we need not supply them. The book, with its relentless 
courage and simplicity, gives one of the most moving pictures 
yet drawn of the heroism and suffering of war. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appre- 
ciation later on :— 


The British Way in Warfare. By Liddell Hart. (Faber 
and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


Captain Liddell Hart is easily our most able military writer, and in this 
book he is at his best. We shall return to it next month. 


Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. By Kathleen Campbell. 
Illustrated. (Thornton Butterworth, 15s.) 


Lord Spencer has allowed Miss Campbell access to the Althorp manu- 
scripts, throwing new light on the great Sarah. 


7s. 6d 


This is an historical novel of the fifteenth century. It has great merits 
and is quite above the usual level of such work in style of character drawing. 
But 'the aim of the writer is difficult to see. 


Crumplin. By Mary Sturge Gretton. (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
-) 


With Northcliffe in Fleet Street. A Personal Record. By 
J. A. Hammerton. (Hutchinson, 10s.) 


A pleasant record, memories and impressions of Alfred Harmsworth, 
whom Mr. Hammerton served as editor for seventeen years. The book 
does not claim to be a biography, but it is an admirable character sketch, 
dispassionate and discerning. Mr. Hammerton thinks that, had Northcliffe 
lived, he might have been the British Mussolini. Yet his steam engine brain 
carried the seeds of its own weakness. Power was too much for him as it 
was; would he have stood more ? 


The Bride’s Book. Compiled and written by two Ladies of 
England. (Gerald Howe, Ltd., 10s. 6d.) 


The publishers of this very practical and agreeable book are evidently 
bent on improving the standard of English housewifery. They have to 
that end given us the best cookery book (by Monsieur de Pomiane) that 
we know, and in bringing out the “ Bride’s Book ” they should help to add 
to the general knowledge of life important to young women, and entirely 
neglected by our schools and colleges. 


Close-ups of Birds. By H. N. Southern. Foreword by Sir 
Gerald du Maurier. (Hutchinson & Co., 15s.) 
A delightful book. Mr. Southern recounts his experiences in bird 


photography among herons, duck, gulls and other sea birds. The illustra- 
tions, taken from photographs, are excellent. 


